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INTERESTING NOTES. 








"MISERABLE SUFFERERS. 


MEN to whom life is a burden, who 
have lost hope, and have resigned them- 
selves to an existence of secret misery 
and silent suffering, should know that 
peace of mind and body is still within 
their reach, and all the distressing 
symptoms of impaired vitality and lost 
vigour may yet be overcome if they will 
stop taking poisonous ‘‘ pick-me-ups” 
a quack medicines, and adopt Mr. 
Harness’s world-famed electropathic 
treatment. During the past ten years 
this safe, pleasant, and rational method 


of cure has given new life and vigour | 


to thousands of men whose obstinate 
cases had been pronounced by the 
faculty as ‘‘ perfectly hopeless.” All 
therefore who are in search of health 
are invited to call without delay at the 
Electropathic and Zander Institute, 
52, Oxford Streat (at the corner of 
Rathbone Place), London, W., where 
the President, Mr. C. B. Harness, and 
the other officers of the Medical Battery 
Company (Limited), may be consulted 
without charge, either personally or 
by letter. All communications are, of 
course, regarded as strictly private 
and confidential. 

There are at the present moment 
many members of the English nobility, 
as well as naval and military officers, 
wealthy merchants, and others who 
gratefully bless the day they discarded 
prejudice, and placed themselves under 
the care of the experienced medical 
electricians and trained operators of 
the Electropathic and Zander Institute, 
whose skill has transformed many a 
debilitated man from a miserable mor- 
bid invalid into a healthy, vigorous 
member of society. Gentlemen who 
are anxious to enjoy the many ®leasures 
which come within the reach of the 
upper classes but which can only be 
appreciated when accompanied by the 
greatest of all blessings—health of 
mind and body—should call to-day, if 
possible, or write at once for a descrip- 
tive illustrated pamphlet and book of 
testimonials. The company’s only 
address is the Electropathic and Zander 
Institute, 52, Oxford Street, London, 
W., which is the largest electro-medical 
establishment in the world. 


SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE. 
Tue REsutt oF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 
Mr. A. E. Bainzs, late editor of The 
Electrical Engineer, and late assistant 
editor of The Electrician, Consulting 
Electrician, author of ‘‘ Primers of 





| vicinity of the heart, &c. 


Electricity,” ‘‘ The Human Body as a 
Disturbing Element in Electrical Test- 
ing,” &c., &c., late Superintendent 
Eastern Telegraph Company, Xc., 
after thoroughly testing and experi- 
menting with Harness’ Electropathic 
Belt on various persons of different 
temperaments, writes :—‘‘I have been 
requested by independent and un- 
biassed persons to examine and report 
upon Mr. C B. Harness’ Electropathic 
Belt (the property of the Medical 
Battery Company, Limited, 52, Oxford 
Street, London, W.), considered as a 
remedial agent; and this task has 
been rendered somewhat easier for me 
by the fact that the study of the human 
electrical system has for many years 
past absorbed my attention. Harness’ 
Electropathie Belt is undoubtedly the 
most valuable Electrical Curative 
Appliance of the kind yet introduced, 
and is especially useful for combating 
complications of the vital organs. It 
may be employed not only as a tonic 
and invigorator in the sense that it 
supplies electrical waste, but also to 
remedy abnormal tensions in the 
From what 
I have seen of the Medical Rattery 
Company’s Electropathic and Zander 
Institute, I can contidently recommend 
those suffering and desiring to under- 
take bona five electrical treatment to 
consult thé officers of the company.” 





A CELEBRATED CRICKETER. 


Tue letter which Mr. Wm. Gunn, the 
celebrated Nottingham professional has 
written, gratefully acknowleding his 


| complete restoration to health through 


wearing one of Harness’ Electropathic 
belts is worth repeating. He says :— 
‘*Your electropathic Belt has quite 


| cured my rheumatism, and has been of 
| great benefit in sustaining strength of 


nerve and endurance, which qualities 
are both of great importance to cricket- 
ers.” Surely this testimonial alone— 
to say nothing of the thousands of 
others received—should be sufficient to 
influence all our readers to procure one 
of these beautifully designed and scien- 
tifically constructed health appliances, 
or, at any rate, to call or write at once 
for particulars. No charge is made for 
pamphlet or consultation, either per- 
sonally or by letter. Note only address, 
The Electropathic and Zander Insti- 
tute, 52, Oxford Street London, W. (at 
the corner of Rathbone Place). All com- 
munications are regarded as strictly 
private and confidential. 





SHE PUT IT IN THE CUPBOARD. 








What a weary thing it is to be ill, 
especially for a long time. You are 
tired of advice, tired of trying this, that, 
and the other, tired of fancying you are 
a trifle better, tired of taking precautions 
against getting worse. You are tired of 
pain, and half believe the sooner you are 
under the ground: the better for you, 
and the more agreeable to your friends. 

Here’s a little story. A 
it lately. She says: 

(Copy. ] 

“TI, Mary Jones, of 3, Galton Street» 
Great Howard Street, Liverpool, declare 
as follows: 

**T have suffered all my life from 
weakness of the stomach and sluggish 
liver. I was always tired and languid, 
and often troubled with bilious headache. 
My appetite was poor. I never had 
desire for food, and what I did eat did 
not digest properly. -I had always a bad 
taste in my mouth, and a slimy scum 
would cover my mouth and teeth, and so 
bad was this that I was obliged to 
rinse it away before eating. When I 
was in my teens 1 was very weakly and 
would faint after sitting down to my 
meals. I had tremblings at the heart, 
with a heavy weight at the chest, pain 
at my side, and a strange giddy feeling 
would come over me. When out walking 
in the street I used to have to stand 
and rest for fear of falling. I was also 
so weak that when going about my work 
I often had to sit down and rest. At 
times I had a bad cough and pain in my 
lungs. I saw doctor after doctor, and 
was under medical treatment for more 
than twelve years. One doctor said I 
was suffering from an enlargement of the 
liver, another said I had heart disease, 
a third said my lungs were congested 
and that I could not recover. Thinking 
I was now in a consumption, I went to 
a consumptive hospital and was under 
treatment there for some time. The 
doctors, after sounding my chest, told 
me I was in a decline, and that my 
left lung was congested. They gave me 
cod-liver oil and other medicines, but I 
got no better. 

“In July, 1890, after a bad fainting, 
I became so bad J had to take to my 
bed, and was attended by three doctors 
for a month. The first doctor who saw 
me said I could not recover. I had 
intense pain in my stomach, and could 
get nothing to pass my bowels. Various 
means were tried and found useless. I 
could take liquid food only, and was fast 
sinking, my case being considered hope- 
less by both the physician and the 
nurse. At this time it was that my 
husband heard through Mr. Parry, the 


woman told 





chemist in Great Howard Street, of a 
medicine called Mother Seigel’s Curative 
Syrup, and we were presented with a 
book which described a case just like 
mine having been cured by it. My 
husband (onary a bottle of this medi- 
cine and I began taking it. After a few 
doses I passed a motion as black as coal 
and experienced great relief, and shortiy 
after felt as I wanted something to eat. 
When the doctor called the next day he 
could see a marked change in me and 
said, ‘Mrs. Jones, we have given you the 
right medicine at last.’ e thought it 
was his last bottle that had worked the 
change, whereas the nurse had put the 
medicine in the cupboard untouched. I 
went on with Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and 
to the delight of my husband, father, 
and nurse [ never looked behind me. 
All the pain at the heart and chest 
radually left me, and in a fortnight 

was strong enough to be removed to 
the sea-side, and have ever since been in 
good health. 

“*T never felt so well in my life as I do 
now. All my friends consider the cure 
as a miraculous one, and I wish others to 
know by what means my life was saved. 
I am willing that Messrs. A. J. White, 
Limited, shall make whatever use they 
may think fit of this statement, and 
hereby authorise them to do so. 

** Dated this 3rd April, 1891. 

**(Signed) Mrs. Mary Jones.” 

There was nothing “miraculous” 
about this lady’s recovery, although it 
may have been, and indeed it was, 
remarkable. But it was all along the 
straight lines of nature. She had 
suffered all her life from indigestion and 
dyspepsia, and her other ailments arose 
from that, and that alone. She could 
not digest her food, and the whole system 
was perishing from the poison in the 
stomach and from lack of nutrition. 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup did its one work, 
it cleaned away the corrupted matter 
and set the digestive organs (the liver, 
stomach, and bowels) in natural opera- 
tion, and immediate improvement and 
final recovery followed as _ necessary 
consequences. 

Especially should the reader notice 
the close resemblance between the symp- 
toms of dyspepsia and those of consump- 
tion, through which most unhappy 
mistakes are constantly made. Never 
conclude you have consumption until you 
are sure it isn’t dyspepsia. The chances 
are that the result will be the same as in 
Mrs. Jones’ case. 
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PEN. New Edition, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 
BY HELEN SHIPTON. 
DAGMAR. New Edition, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 
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page Illustrations by Epirx Ex.i- 
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Illustration. CrownS8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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ONE SHILLING SERIES. 
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F.M Prarp. 18mo, cloth. 
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cloth. 
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Author. 18mo, cloth. 
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THOMAS WINTER WOOD. 
From a Photograph by H. Heath, Plymouth. 
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“PRIEST OR PLAYER.”’ 
A Theatrical Story, told by an Acti 
By MAUD HEPWORTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


r father, the Rev. Sir Giles Churchill, an eminent and 


highly-respected clergyman of the Established Church, 

had intended me, his only son, from my earliest youth 

to follow his own sacred calling, and with this view, 

had instilled into my mind the first elements of a sound 
classical education, then sent me to Eton, and finally to Oxford, where, 
under the sheltering wing of Alma Mater, I gained such laurels that 
already the most brilliant visions of my possible future began to 
float before the mental eyes of my deeply-gratified father, when an 
event occurred which threatened those visions with well nigh total 
extinction. One lovely afternoon in the first week in October I was 
loitering down the High, feeling the need of air, after reading closely 
at the Bodleian during the greater part of the day, for it still 
wanted a week to the commencement of Term, and I had come to 
Oxford expressly to fill up that week by a vigorous course of 
reading. Strolling leisurely past the beautiful Church of St. Mary, 
with its exquisite porch and lofty spire, and advancing towards 
Carfax, on my way to my rooms in St. Giles’s, my eye was arrested 
by the announcement, in large type, that ‘“‘ Hamlet ” was to be per- 
formed that evening by a theatrical company which had been for 
some weeks located at the Corn Exchange, and of which report 
spoke in higher terms than might have been expected. The part of 


Hanlet was to be undertaken by a young actor of extraordinary 
S 





* Priest or Player.” 


promise, a Mr. Irwin, who had already established himself as a local 
favourite. I was standing idly scanning these details, when I was 
accosted by a friendly voice, and turning, I saw the genial counte- 
nance and portly form of the Rev. John Elgin, one of my father’s 
oldest friends, who was staying in Oxford for a short time on a visit 
to one of the clergy at Christ Church. Mr. Elgin, who was my God- 
father, combined the most brilliant intellectual attainments with one 
of the kindest and most open-hearted dispositions I ever met with. 
Next to his theological studies, and only second to them, the human 
“god of his idolatry” was Shakespeare; though, with obstinate 
persistency, he always insisted upon ascribing his world-famed works 
to Bacon. ‘“ Weli,” said he, as he clapped me on the shoulder, “ are 


ou thinking of going to see Bacon’s masterpiece?” TI had to collect 
y g§ of going 


my thoughts before I quite grasped the fact that he was speaking of 


Shakespeare. Then, before I had time to reply, he went on, “Come 
and dine with me to-night, my host is obliged to go to Abingdon, 
and does not return till to-morrow, so I shall be quite alone, and 
after dinner we'll go and see this Irwin they are all talking about. 
I hear he is really good.” The next moment I found my arm 
securely tucked under that of my stalwart friend, and we were 
striding across the quadrangle within the Christ Church precincts, 
whilst Tom’s iron tongue, behind us, proclaimed the hour of six. 
The next hour passed most delightfully! Mr. Elgin possessed a 
singularly keen intellect, and a powerful mind, richly endowed by 
nature, and in addition to cultivated artistic gifts of a high order, 
he possessed such stores of varied information as can only be ac- 
quired by foreign travel. To-night he was in one of his happiest 
moods. Jn the charm of his brilliant and amusing conversation, the 
time flew swiftly away, and by the time we had finished dinner and 
taken our coffee, it was at least a quarter of an hour after the time 
that “ Hamlet.” was announced to begin. ‘* Never mind,” said Mr. 
Elgin, “we both know our Bacon well enough to dispense with the 
opening scenes.” And, indeed, by the time we arrived and had 
taken our seats, the curtain had risen on the second act, Presently 
appeared Povlonius, with a very pink face, and a very white beard, 
and with the palsied gait affected by all stage fathers who have. 
grown up daughters, however youthful the latter are supposed 
to be. As old Pulonius advanced from one side, the Ophelia 
of the evening appeared from the opposite entrance, and from 
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that moment, my hitherto wandering attention was riveted on 
her, and on her only. She was a small, childish-looking creature, 
apparently about seventeen. Her fragile little figure was clad in 
soft, floating draperies of purest white, over which flowed the longest 
and most beautiful hair I had ever seen; it was of a bright golden 
colour, deepening in the shadows to a rich, deep amber, but it was 
the beauty of her marvellous eyes that gave such an exquisite charm 
to her face ; they were dark, or appeared to be so, from the thickness 
of the black lashes which overshadowed them. They were widely 
opened with the innocent expression of a startled fawn, as she 
fluttered to her father’s arms, and there, in short and broken 
sentences, told how Lord Hamlet had terrified her with his 
apparently unaccountable conduct, Her voice was sweet and 
sympathetic, and as the play went on, and when poor distraught 
Ophelia had trilled her last plaintive ditty, and finally disappeared, 
the intense sympathy of the audience found vent in repeated bursts of 
applause. During the last act of ‘‘ Hamlet” I sat motionless, neither 
seeing nor hearing what was passing on the stage, and was only 
roused from my abstraction by the cheery voice of my friend, who, at 
the end of the play, exclaimed in his enthusiastic manner, “ Bravo! 


I am much mistaken if that young man is not destined to make his 


mark some day.” ‘ Who do you mean?” I asked. “Who? why, 


Irwin, of course. Whatare you thinking of?” I made noanswer, but 
I might have replied with truth, that in my admiration of Ophelia, T 
had quite forgotten that there was such a person as Hamlet in the 
play. That night I slept but little, my dreams were disturbed and 
broken, and as I lay awake, restless and uneasy, visions of a fair, 
childish face were continually present to my mind, and in 
the morning, instead of wending my way as usual to the 
Bodleian, I wandered towards the Corn Exchange, thinking 
that I might possibly meet some members of the company 
on their way to rehearsal, and my hopes were unexpectedly 
fulfilled. Just as I reached St. Aldate’s, I saw a slim little 
figure coming rapidly towards me. There was no mistaking that 
graceful carriage. She was neatly and becomingly dressed, and 
looked, if possible, more youthful by daylight. She had scarcely 
passed when I saw a small book with a yellow paper cover, lying 
almost at my feet. I picked it up, and found it was a copy of the 


’ 


acting edition of “Othello,” which was the play announced for per- 
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formance that evening. I hastily turned the cover, and saw, written 
in a dashing hand, her name, “Gwendoline Vane.” With a beating 
heart I ran after the fair owner, and soon stood, bare-headed, before 
her. She took the book, and thanked me in the prettiest manner 
for restoring it, adding, with a sweet smile, “I should not like to 
have lost it, as Desdemona was the first part I ever acted, and 
this book was given to me by the great Ira Aldridge, who played 
Othello on that occasion.” I then ventured to ask if she would 
accept a few flowers if I sent them to the Corn Exchange that 
evening. To my great delight she smilingly consented; then, with 
a graceful inclination of the head, she walked rapidly away, leaving 
me in a state of ecstacy. That night, and every other night that 
week, found me an eager spectator of the Drama, and each visit 
confirmed me in the mad infatuation which had taken possession of 
me. The last performances of the company were now announced, 
as Term was about to commence, and, at that time, a stern mandate 
in Oxford forbade all such frivolities as dramatic representations 
during the months devoted to the acquirement of classic lore. The 
news of the approaching departure of the company filled me with 
despair. My studies were neglected, sleep forsook me, till at 
length, one daring idea, which soon developed into an 
unconquerable resolve, took possession of my mind, namely, 
to throw aside all chances of Academical distinction, and 
to go upon the stage! It was not without many pangs of self- 
reproach that I arrived at this conclusion, for well I knew what 
bitter mortification my change of plans would inflict upon my father, 
whose paternal pride had led him to anticipate such a different 
career for his only son. I could already picture his horror and anger 
when he learnt the step I had resolved to take, and I groaned as 
I thought of the ungrateful return I was about to make for all his 
generous kindness, and fatherly solicitude for my welfare. However, 
the fascination which Gwendoline Vane exercised over me, was too 
strong to be resisted, and the following day I called at the Corn Ex- 
change, and asked to see the manager of the Dramatic Company, Mr. 
Clifton Walker, and after some little delay, was conducted to his 
presence. I found myself at the side of the small stage, but as there 


was a rehearsal going on, no one took any notice of me at first, and 


I had leisure to look about me and examine my surroundings. Mr. 


Clifton Walker was seated at a small table which was placed on the 
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stage near the footlights ; he was a portly looking gentleman, with 
very white hair, gold-rimmed spectacles, and a general air of eminent 
respectability ; at the same time there was a twinkle in Mr. 
Walker’s eye, and a roguish curl about Mr. Walker’s lip which sug- 
gested that that gentleman might possibly be less guileless than he 
appeared to the casual observer. At the present moment he was en- 
gaged in remonstrating in a fatherly manner with a young woman 


who was complaining of the insignificance of some part which had 


been casther. “ My dear child,” I heard him say in a peculiarly 


oily, unctuous voice, “ [ should be truly grieved to do anything harsh 
or severe, but in a small company like ours, we must either all work 
harmoniously together, or else we must separate.” There were more 
tears on the part of the young lady, more affectionate expostulations 
on the part of the manager, and finally the discussion ended with the 
complete subjugation of the damsel, whilst victory remained with the 
ever-smiling Walker. Whilst this little altercation took place at the 
manager's table, rehearsal had been proceeding briskly on the stage. 
[ could not at first distinguish any words at all, as they seemed to be 
running through their parts in a sort of rapid murmur, only raising 
their voices sufficiently at the end of each speech to give the cue to 
the next speaker. At last I caught some well-known words, and 
discovered that they were rehearsing “ Hamlet,” which was to be 
repeated that night. Presently a sweet voice behind me said “ Good 
morning,” and, turning, I saw the little creature who had gained 
such an extraordinary influence over me, standing, holding out her 
hand. As I clasped it, I felt transported to the seventh heaven ; for 
a few rapturous moments we remained in conversation, but all too 
soon the spell was rudely broken by the voice of the prompter 
loudly calling, “‘Miss Vane, Miss Vane, please to attend to the 
business of the stage,” and as my fair one glided quickly from my 
side, the keen eye of Mr. Walker fell upon me, and he advanced to 
the wing where I was standing and very courteously asked if I 
wished to speak to him. On my replying that I should much like to 
do so, he led the way to his private room, and, as soon as we were 
seated, opened the conversation by saying, ‘‘ And now, sir, what 
can I do for you?” I replied firmly, ‘I wish to go upon the stage.” 
“And you wish me to give you an engagement, I presume,” 
responded the manager, and I noticed how rapidly his quick eye 
seemed to take in all details of my dress and appearance. At 
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this period of my life, I suppose I may say that I was good- 
looking, and the excellent allowance made to me by my father 
enabled me to gratify what I considered my absolutely faultless 
taste in dress to the utmost extent. Mr. Walker regarded me 
with a look of bland benevolence. At the same time, I became 
conscious of an indefinable assumption of managerial importance, 
an obvious accession of dignity in his manner, as he enquired : 
“ Well, sir, and what can you do?” I informed him that I had 
often acted with the noted Amateur Dramatic Club of my College, and 
was proceeding to tell him of the brilliant success I had invariably 
met with on these occasions, when he stopped me short, with: 
“‘ My dear sir, I look upon experience with amateurs as worse than 
none, You will probably have to unlearn all that you have learned. 
However, I am quite willing to try you, on condition that you are 
prepared to work hard, and to play anything and everything that 
may be cast you without grumbling, but you will have to make up 
your mind at once, as we leave Oxford to-morrow to commence our 
tour. We play at Leamington on Monday, stay there a fortnight, 
then go on to Coventry, Shrewsbury, Huddersfield, and gradually 
work up to the North. I will give you a very small salary to begin 
with, as you are a novice, but will increase it if I find you have 
anything in you. Now, what do you say? Isit to be Yes, or No?” For 
one moment I thought of my father, and of the death-blow to 
his hopes which my consent would inevitably deal ; but, as I hesi- 
tated, I heard the silvery voice of the lovely Gwendoline, and at 
that sound all my scruples vanished, and I agreed to Mr. Walker’s 
proposal. We shook hands, and he then conducted me to the stage, 
where I was formally introduced to my future brothers and sisters 
in art, 

I was a little disappointed to find them, as a rule, somewhat 
common-place men and women. “The leading lady” and 
“leading gentleman” were Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer Ewart, 
a prosaic married couple, who had spent the greater part 
of their lives on the stage, and were now somewhat advanced 
in years for such parts as Clawle Melnotte and Pauline, which, 
however, they continued to assay with great energy, when- 
ever called upon to do so. For the present, however, Mr. 
Mortimer Ewart was relegated to a secondary position in the 


company in consequence of the engagement of the “star,” Mr. 
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Henry Irwin, who was filling up his time for a few weeks at Oxford 
during the vacation at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, where he 


had for some years been jeune premiere, and where he was a popular 


and distinguished favourite. I looked upon this young artist with 
some curiosity. He was apparently about four or five and twenty, 
tall, slight, with fine features and an interesting countenance ; there 
was at the same time a sort of languid insousiance in his manner 
that little prepared one for the fire and fervour of his acting. He 
wore a light grey suit, and, with his eye-glass in his eye, he lounged 
about with an easy indifference, all of which appeared about as 
unlike as possible the character he was to represent that night— 
the unhappy Prince of Denmark. The next member of the com- 
pany to attract my notice was a young man whom I found was 
called, in theatrical parlance, the “ Walking Gentleman of the Estab- 
lishment.” He had long, dark, curly hair, and wore a plaid Inverness 
cape, and a bright blue tie. His name was Lewis Davenant, and he 
at once offered to fraternise with me in a manner that was more 
cordial than agreeable to the ungrateful recipient. Mr. Foster, the 
low comedian, was a surly-looking young man, who evidently resented 
my advent as an unwelcome intrusion. But the only man who 
riveted my attention in a remarkable degree was a Mr. Laurence 
Beauchamp, who was engaged for the “ heavy” parts, and who was 
considered by the company in general a genius. At first sight I 
took him for an elderly man ; his long, thick hair, which fell almost 
upon his shoulders, being snow white, but on looking at him more 
closely, I decided that he could not be more than thirty-eight at the 
utmost. His face was one of remarkable beauty and power, his 
eyes were large, and very dark, and his thick, black eye-brows gave 
great character to his most interesting face ; but I was particularly 
attracted by his expression, which was very earnest, and full of 
deep melancholy. He seemed to be a reserved, dignified man, and 
indisposed to make acquaintance. Therest of thecorpsdramat/quecon- 
sisted of the old lady of the theatre, Mrs. Braddles, a portly matron, who 
was regarded with equal awe and dislike by the younger actresses, and 
particularly by two very sprightly young ladies, who affected a fast 
style of dress, and whose special mission appeared to be to walk 
through farces, and make inane remarks at intervals in as attractive 
a manner as possible. Last, but not least, came Gwendoline Vane, 


the charming jeune premiere, who had made such havoc in my too 
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susceptible heart. By all the company, with the exception of Mr. 
Foster, I was received with much cordiality and evident inttrest. 
Before I took leave of my new friends, I was duly instructed in 
all the arrangements for our journey to Leamington on the 
following day, and having promised to meet the company at the 
station a few minutes past eight, I left the Corn Exchange in 
the proud consciousness that | was now a member of Mr. Clifton 
Walker’s Dramatic Company. That afternoon I devoted in the 
first place to writing two letters, the first to my father, telling 
him of the irrevocable step I had taken, and entreating his 
forgiveness, the second to the Rev. John Elgin, who had returned 
to London, and who I implored to call upon my father, and to 
use his great influence with him on my behalf. Having despatched 
these important missives, I went to my college, the spot in which, 
till now, all my hopes and wishes had been centred, and having 
with great difficulty obtained formal permission to sever my 
connection with Alma Mater, I returned to my rooms to 
superintend my packing, and to make many necessary arrange- 
ments before I could enter upon my new life. By the 
time [had done all this and taken leave of the few friends I had in 
Oxford, it was nearly twelve o’clock, and my head throbbed with 
worry and excitement. I could not sleep, I had fitful, broken 
dreams, in which Gwendoline’s fair face, and my father’s angry one, 
alternately appeared. Towards morning I fell into an uneasy slum- 
ber, and dreamt that Mr. Walker was ordering me to play clown in a 
pantomime. In vain I protested that I could not; he insisted, and 
then I seemed to be on a large stage in a crowded theatre, and as I 
stood trembling before the audience, in my clown’s dress, my tongue 
clave to the roof of my mouth, my limbs refused to stir, and 


whilst the audience began to hiss and groan at my impotent attempts 


to move, I saw my father’s face, terrible in its anger, close to me in 
the nearest stage box, and as I gave a loud cry in a last despairing 
effort to break the spell which bound me, I woke, to find the bright 
October sun streaming into my room and to hear my servant knock- 
ing at my door with the hot water I had ordered for seven o'clock ! 
The bright morning and the love of adventure, so natural to the 
young, enabled me soon to shake off all recollection of my disagree- 
able dream, and by the time I drove to the Oxford station, my anti- 
cipations were all of the brightest and most pleasurable kind. I found 
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most of the company assembled on the platform, and my heart beat 
tumultuously as I recognised Miss Vane, bewitchingly attired in the 
neatest and nattiest of travelling costumes, which fitted her pretty, 
girlish figure to perfection. She wore asmall, dark, felt hat, which 
showed her delicate pink andwhite complexion to the utmost advantage. 
Her hair was tightly plaited in a thick golden coil at the back of her 
small head, and altogether she was, to my mind, the daintiest little 
figure I had ever seen. I wassoon at her side, volunteering to carry 
her hand-bag, which looked too heavy for such little hands. 
She thanked me with a charming smile, and presently I found 
myself seated beside her in a third-class carriage. This in itself was 
a new experience to me, as I had never considered it possible to 
travel by any other class but the first, but Mr. Walker had no notion 
of paying more than he was absolutely obliged, so we meekly sub- 
mitted to be made thoroughly uncomfortable for the two hours 
occupied by the journey. To me, indeed, any discomfort I might 
experience was more than atoned for by the presence of the wo nan | 
adored, and in conversation with her | forgot futher, friends, 
prospects, and all that I had so madly sacrificed for the sake of the 
beautiful face beside me. On the opposite side of the carriage was 
seated Laurence Beauchamp, who looked at us from time to time, 


as I fancied, with some surprise and displeasure. A sudden idea 


occurred to me that in him I beheld a possible rival, and as I 


watched him this idea strengthened to a conviction. I marked the 
faultless outline of his features, his large dreamy eyes, the intellec- 
tual brow, and I decided that in spite of the deep lines, which some 
deep sorrow, rather than his thirty-six years, had traced upon it, 
that such a face might well win a young girl’s heart. Just before 
we arrived at Leamington, the conversation turned upon the 
difficulty of procuring lodgings in that town. I happened to remark 
that I should like to meet with some rooms with a good piano in 
them, upon which Miss Vane exclaimed, ‘“‘ What, are you musical, 
Mr. Churchill? Will you learn some duets with me? We might 
meet on days when we have no rehearsals, and practise for an hour 
or two, and I do so love music.” She spoke with an innocent im- 
pulsiveness that delighted me, and I was about to respond joyfully 
to her suggestion, when, happening to glance towards Laurence 
Beauchamp, I saw his eyes fixed so sternly on Gwendoline that I 
involuntarily paused before I spoke, and looked at her to see if she 
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was aware of his scrutiny. She was looking straight at him with 
anger and defiance in her beautiful eyes, but it was only for a 
moment ; she turned from him and began to chat gaily about music, 
and other kindred topics, and so wiled away the time until we 
arrived at our destination. 

The first few days at Leamington passed away very pleasantly, 
rehearsals in the morning, strolls about the pretty town in the after- 
noon, the performance in the evening, charming weather, and cheerful 
society, all combined to make my new life very enjoyable. There 
were only two drawbacks to my perfect contentment. One was the 
implacable anger of my deeply disappointed father, who refused to 
hold any communication with me, or even to receive my letters, 


which were returned to me unread ; the other was that I began to 


have serious doubts as to my ability for the profession I had chosen. 
I learnt my words without difficulty, but the sight of the audience 
had a paralysing effect upon me, and I suddenly seemed to be en- 


dowed with more than my proper complement of arms and legs. 


The first night I appeared, I was so completely unnerved that I felt 
as if I must drop upon the stage. The one off-hand rehearsal of the 
morning, hurried through as it was by the actors, who had all played 
in the piece before, had in no way prepared me for the ordeal I was 
to undergo at night. The gloomy, dimly-lighted theatre, with its 
palls of sad-coloured drapery to protect it from dust, and the 
prompter’s one flickering gas light, which only made darkness more 
visible, seemed an altogether different place to the brilliantly lighted 
auditorium which faced me, Argus like, when I first stepped into the 
full glare of the footlights, The words of my part, in which I had 
been perfect a quarter of an hour ago, all forsook me. Luckily it 
was not a very prominent rdle, but it was quite sufficiently so to 
make it obvious to the meanest capacity that my first appearance was 
anything but'a success. The second was no better. Each night I got 
more and more nervous, till, by the end of the week, I was reduced 
to a pitch of despondency which reached its climax when I overheard 
a remark of Mr. Foster’s (the low comedian), a surly, ill-tempered 
little man, who, from the first, had evidently taken a dislike to me. 
It happened one night that the little I had to do was entirely with 
him. I unfortunately forgot to give him an important cue, and 
although I apologised most humbly, I failed to appease his wrath, 
and shortly after 1 overheard him complaining to Lewis Davenant 
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of “stuck up duffers coming loafing about, making fools of them- 
selves on the stage, taking the bread out of the mouths of people who 
had learnt their business,” winding up his agreeable remarks by 
exclaiming in his own elegant phraseology, “Give me a mummer 
from the merry slums! I hate your University swells with their 
airs and their kid gloves. I never saw one that could act yet, and 
this Churchill’s about the biggest imbecile of the lot !” I am ashamed 
to own how mortified I felt. For the moment I was quite overcome, 
and I sat down near one of the entrances and covered my face with 
my hands, feeling that it would be quite impossible to face the 
audience again that night; indeed, it was only the thought of 
Gwendoline that prevented me from throwing up my engagement, 
and resigning all thoughts of making the stage my profession, I was 
still brooding over my woes, when I was roused from my abstraction 
by Laurence Beauchamp, who, in a cheery voice, exclaimed, “ Why 
Churchill, what’s the matter? Are you ill?” His manner was so 
friendly, and he looked at me with such genuine concern, that I felt 
drawn to him at once, and told him frankly what I had overheard, 
and confided to him all the fears and anxieties which beset 
me. He heard me to the end with patience, and then said, 
“Why, Churchill, I had no idea you were so thin-skinned. 
As to Foster, he is an ill-tempered, egotistical little cad, and no one 
cares what he thinks, Come, come, my dear fellow, you mustn't 
give way to depression, or you'll never do anything. At your age 
you have everything before you. You know what Bulwer makes 
Richelieu say, “ In the lexicon cf youth there is no such word as 
‘Fail.’” At this moment the call-boy came running round to say 


that Mr. Beauchamp was called, and as he had to go to his entrance 


at the other side of the stage he left me, greatly comforted by his 
cheering words, and not a little gratified that the dignified Beau- 
champ, of whom all stood somewhat in awe, should have so far unbent 
from his habitual reserve as to come and talk to an unlucky novice 
like myself. Thanks to his timely encouragement, I gained confi- 
dence from that hour, and began to hope that I should not end by 
making a complete fiasco after all. 


(To be continued.) 








EDENSOR. 


An Elegy. 


There is a vale where winds 
By wood-crowned slopes fair Derwent’s gliding stream, 
Moorland and hill reflect the sunset’s gleam ; 

Sweet rest the toiler finds, 


Where Beauty’s angel hand the wound of sorrow binds. 


Aloft, to the blue sky 
A spire ascends, to lift man’s thought to heaven, 
A kindly monitor in mercy given. 

Around peers, peasants, lie 


Wrapped in the last long sleep of frail mortality. 


One grave attracts all eyes ; 
It is a spot for holiest, deepest thought ; 
A simple stone tells—Frederick Cavendish is not, 


Ye pilgrims, blend your sighs, 


With hope that he to endless joy in Christ shall rise ! 


Nor marvel that thus low 
A British statesman’s modest tomb is found, 
With no tall gorgeous mausoleum crowned ; 
Truth speaks far louder so, 


And timely warning gives that all to earth must go. 


THe Drreer. 


Not on the battle plain — 
Where rolls war’s tide in serried ranks along, 
Where fierce, mad tumult sways the battle throng ; 
Not on the carnaged plain 
Died Cavendish, with valiant comrades slain. 





Edensor. 


Not midst the desert sands, 
Where starts the Arab horde from ambush near, 
To bound upon the foe with glittering spear ; 
Not midst the burning sands 


Sank Cavendish, contending fierce with lawless bands. 


Nor by the city’s gate 
Where maniac slaughter wakes the fiends of hell ; 
So, crowned with glory, matchless Gordon fell ; 
Not by the shattered gate 


Died Cavendish and left no friend to tell his fate. 


Nor in the weltering deep— 


Where marshalled warships scatter fiery rain, 
To sweep the foe from off the surging main ; 
Not in the dreary deep 


Sank Cavendish, with seamen brave to sleep. 


No; ‘twas the turf oft trod, 
Within the sound of city’s murmuring din, 
Where Chatsworth’s son true friendship’s crown did win ; 
And from the fatal sod 
Was borne to scenes ancestral, and a patriot’s God. 
There is a land of rest, 
Where statesmen, peasant, peer and toiler meet, 


For love must bring them to the Saviour’s feet. 





Reader, be this thy quest ! 


To live for heaven is well, to be with Christ is best. 


There is a land secure, 

No fell disease with craft insidious creeps 

Upon the couch where youth, where beauty sleeps ; 
Nor comes where pleasure pure, 


Where everlasting light, where truth and love endure. 


There is a city strong ; 

No foreign foe, no seething factions rend 

That bonded brotherhood that cannot end 
Where he, who lived among 
His lowly brethren hears the endless triumph song. 





Edensor. 


There is a home where met 
Beyond life’s sea the loving parent heart 
Receives the long-lost child, no more to part, 
Nor tear, nor vain regret 
Shall cloud that clime serene, whose sun shall never set. 


Oh pure, oh peaceful clime ! 
Oh holy, happy home ; oh glad united band 


Of brethren that within thy gates shall stand ! 
Thy Prince the lost of time 
Shall bring to dwell with Him beyond the realms of crime. 


Oh! Edensor thy dale 

Is passing sweet, for rest the toiler finds, 

Where beauty’s angel hand the wound of sorrow binds ; 
And sweet, above the vale 
That spire that tells of Jesus’ love “ that cannot fail,” 


That stream, that stately mansion, and its solemn tale. 


Yet sweeter, sweeter far 

Thy plains, oh Zion, and thy city bright, 

Thy shining stream, thy mansions robed in light ; 
Thy pleasures perfect are, 
For there no crime nor sin thy joys eterne shall mar. 


Samuel Barber. 











MADAME DE MAINTENON. 
By ROSA NIEDERHAUSER. 


> = TAO Cs the burlesque poet, Paul Scarron, married the 


, handsome but dowerless Francois d’Aubigné, he 
| . . 
Wet | jocosely remarked that, in exchange for two, large, 
MSA 


mischievous eyes and a pair of beautiful hands, he 





gave her a brave heart and an immortal name. He 
spoke the truth, only it is not Madame Scarron, but the Marquise 
de Mainteuon whom history has handed down to posterity, held up 


as a paragon of virtue by her panegyrists, reviled and dragged into 


MADAME DE MAINTENON, 


the mire by her numerous detractors, but unanimously acknowledged 
« woman of rare mind, abilities, and tact. She was born in 1635, 
in a prison at Niort, where her father was undergoing his third 
detention, this time as a false coiner. The theory of heredity is 
glaringly belied in Constant d’Aubigné, guilty of every baseness and 
crime, yet the carefully-educated son of that honourable, high- 
souled Huguenot chief, Théodore Agrippa d’Aubigne, the staunch 
friend of Henry IV., ere the sceptical monarch renounced his faith 


on the plea that “Paris was well worth a mass.” Francoise’s 


mother, the beautiful and virtuous Jeanne de Cardillac, only 25 
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years old, but doting on her scapegrace husband of 50, had attained 
to share his prison, but handed over her little girl to a paternal aunt. 
in whom the former found a second mother. Released after seven 
years, Constant emigrated to Martinique, there to retrieve his 
fallen fortunes in agricultural pursuits. On the outward voyage, 
Frangoise fell dangerously ill, and, believing her to be dead, she 
was about to be lowered into her watery grave, when her mother, 
clasping her to her bosom in a last passionate embrace, exclaimed : 
“ She is still breathing.” In a few days her child was perfectly well. 
Constant d’Aubigné was successful, but in a short week gambled 
away his newly-acquired wealth, then died, leaving his widow to 
struggle on as best she could. She returned to Europe, and, after 
vainly claiming a lawful inheritance, was obliged to earn her daily 
bread by needlework, whilst little Francoise was once more received 
by her kind aunt, Madame de Villette, with whom she might have 
been happy but for the interference of Madame de Neuillant, her 
god-mother, who, with royal permission, placed her in a convent, 
insisting on her god-child adopting the Roman Catholic faith in 
which she had been christened. _Frangoise’s resistance was intelli- 
gent and firm, but where harsh treatment failed, judicious flattery 
triumphed so completely that, at fourteen, she abjured her fore- 
fathers’ religion for ever, and later used similar means to convert 
various members of her family. Madame de Villette, as a fervent 
Calvinist, was deeply grieved but powerless, and her niece, hence- 
forth, in her avaricious god-mother’s charge, was made to fulfil the 
ungrateful office of a poor relation, barely fed and clothed, and 
hard-worked like the lowest menial. In a coarse straw hat and 
wooden shoes, a velvet mask to protect her complexion, she was 
sent with a large basket to feed and mind the geese in the 
poultry-yard, hence her well-known remark: “ J’ai gouverné la 
bassecour avant de gouverner la cour.” Determined to get rid 
of her without expense or delay, Madame de Neuillant presented 
her to Scarron, whose humble lodgings were the rendezvous and 
centre of all that was witty and intellectual in Paris. Frangoise, in 
her poor scanty frock, felt ill at ease amongst this elegant crowd, 
shocked also at the levity and flippant tone of a society accustomed 
to throw off all restraint before the humorous, but crude, poet. 


Scarron began by offering the young girl the means of entering a 


convent, but soon his interest deepened to a warmer feeling. 
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“ Mademoiselle,” he said, some six months later, fixing his dark dee 
’ ? ’ > 


set eyes on the blushing Francoise, “I am no longer disposed to help 


you into the convent, but willing to marry you.” The union was, 


to say the least, incongruous, Mlle. d’Aubigne was sixteen and beau- 
tiful, with a melodious voice, a frank smiling expression, perfectly 
modelled figure, and graceful carriage ; Paul Scarron a middle-aged 
invalid, bow-legged, his neck twisted, and a head so bent that to look 
him in the face it was necessary to kneel before him—“ an embodi- 
ment of all human miseries,” as he styled himself—but endowed 
with an inexhaustible fund of good humour and the life and soul 
of the brilliant society he gathered round him. Having vainly 
solicited a post from the queen mother, Anne, of Austria, he begged 
at length for the title of the “‘Queen’s patient” which was granted 
with a yearly pension of 1,500 francs. ‘I preferred Scarron to the 
convent,” says Mme. de Maintenon, “but it was an union in which the 
heart had little part and the body none at all.” Her husband gained 
a devoted sick nurse, Madame Scarron comparative indepen- 
dence, but only innate self-respect, firm resolve to shine by a spot- 
less reputation, and above all, a cold temperament, enabled her to steer 
clear of the many temptations which assailed her in her new and 
dangerous position. Scarron appreciated his wife’s merits, and, 
recognising her superior mind, frequently consulted her about his 
works, He died at the end of eight years, almost a pauper—even 
his furniture was sold—bequeathing her nothing but the “power 
of marrying again.” “TI leave you destitute; virtue does not give 
wealth, but for all that remain virtuous,” was the moribund’s part- 
ing advice. 

The Widow Scarron was twenty-four, and admirers were not 
wanting. The minister Fouquet sent her a jewel casket, which 
was scornfully rejected. M. de Villareeaux, another suitor, is said 
to have been more successful, but the fact that his wife, a very 
jealous woman, never wavered in her affection for the fair widow, 
seems to refute the accusation. ‘ Besides her ever-pleasing beauty,” 
writes the Chevalier de Méré, a third swain, “she is discreet, 
grateful, a faithful friend, and never ill-natured in her wit.’ 
“Women liked me,” she herself remarks, “‘ because I was gentle in 
society, and more concerned about others than myself.” The Maréchale 
d’Albret, her great patroness, obtained for her the continuation 


ot the Royal pension, on which, narrates her niece, Madame de 
© 
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Caylus, she contrived to live modestly, but in a manner befitting 
her station, simply yet tastefully dressed, “ bien chaussée et portant 
de beaurs jupons.” Her early widowhood, she often declared after- 
wards, was so happy that she used to wonder at people calling this 
earth a vale of tears. The hope of retrieving an illustrious but dis- 
graced name was the secret of her ever discreet and circumspect 
conduct, and for this aim she willingly sacrificed mundane amuse- 
ments and distractions. Young and full of entrain, she frequented 
the society of virtuous but dull elderly women, instead of enjoying 
herself with those who might have compromised her reputation. 
Her closest friend, Madame d’Albret, was so dense that at the 
theatre, unable to follow the play,she would constantly worry her bright 
companion with questions about what she could have seen for her- 
self, thus depriving poor Madame Scarron of any pleasure she might 
derive from the performance. Her enemies have made a great point 
of her intimacy with the famous courtesan, Ninon de L’Enclos, pur- 
posely overlooking the fact that this modern Aspasia, however wicked 
in private, was visited by many most respectable and austere 
members of society, as the wittiest and one of the most intellectual 
women of her time. 

With the death of the queen mother, Madame Scarron’s pension 
ceased, and so straitened became her circumstances, that she was 
on the eve of seeking her fortune in Portugal, when her cause was 
once more and successfully pleaded with the young King Louis 
XIV. “ What, again the Widow Scarron,” exclaimed that monarch, 
perceiving her name amongst those of other petitioners. 

“Yes, sire, and your Majesty should long have ceased to see the 
name of one whose ancestors ruined themselves for yours.” The 
words struck .home, and the widow had done with poverty for ever. 
The bold speaker was the proud and wayward Athenias de Montes- 
pan, then maid of honour to the young Queen Marie Theresa, and 
shortly afterwards prime favourite of the “grand monarque,” and 
instrumental, at her own cost, in the high destiny reserved to 


Madame Scarron. The two women had met at the Hotel d’Albret 


as early as 1661, when the de Montespan, brimful of that sparkling 
wit and brilliance peculiar to the Latin races, seems to have taken 
a sincere liking for the equally gifted, though more reserved Widow 
Scarron. Years later, fate and ambition having thrown her into the 
arms of the sovereign who at first she had hoped to govern at a 
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distance and platonically, she bethought herself of -Madame Scarron 
as a suitable keeper for her illegitimate offspring. The lady’s conscience, 
entirely governed by her Jesuitical confessor, Gabeleiu, forbade her 
to accept the charge at Madame de Montespan’s hands, but 
authorised her to obey her King’s orders. Thickly veiled, a new-born 


babe concealed under her ample cloak, she reaches her quiet villa in the 


Reu Vaugirard one dark night in 1669, an incident subsequently six 


times repeated! “I often went from one nurse to another,” relates 
Madame Mainteuon, “disguised and laden with linen and meat. Some-' 
times I spent the whole night with one of these children, sick, in some 
little house outside Paris. I returned home by the back door, changed 
my dress and stepped into my coach at the front door, to go to the 
hotel Richelieu or d’Albret, so that my usual society should notice 
nothing and even ignore the fact that I had a secret. Such were the 
outward signs of decency observed by the greatest French monarch 
to blind a well-trained Court. From head nurse, Mme. Scarron was 
promoted, in time, to the office of governess, for which she was emin- 
ently qualified, and, chiefly at her instigation, the children were 
legitimised and with her brought to court as part of Mme. de 
Montespan’s household. The haughty favourite, still in the zenith 
of her power, had retained her liking for her protégeé and deemed 
her devoted. How could she be otherwise? Was she not her 
creature, drawn from misery and obscurity to comparative grandeur 
by her? Arrogant and overbearing; the proud mistress, when roused, 
showed her subordinates no mercy, spared them no humiliation, but 
Madame Scarron, perfectly self-controlled, complacent, and submis- 
sive, bided her own time with a calm, smiling visage. Sure of her 
lasting power, Madame de Montespan did nothing to curb a violent 
temper, of which her royal lover himself often bore the brunt. In 
the hey-day of youth, her violence only amused him, but, with 
alvancing years, their stormy interviews frequently wearied him. 
What a contrast between these and the delightful talks with his 
children’s governess, so pleasant and good humoured, so reasonable, 
yet gifted with all the attractions of the mind, and, on occasion, 
capable of evincing deep feeling! ‘‘She knows how to love,” re- 
marked Louis once, witnessing her grief at the death of one of her 
pupils. ‘It would be a pleasure to be loved by her.” Each visit 
increased Madame Scarron’s ascendency over the King. She not 
only charmed him by her conversation, but appealed to his soul, 
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delicately hinting at his sinful state in living in double adultery. 
Louis XTV., always devoutly inclined in spite of his vices, listened 
to her, and the sense of his great wrongs grew apace with admir- 
ation for the fair preacher. ‘“ The master often comes here,” she 
wrote to her confessor, “and T always send him away grieved, but 
never despairing.” The struggle between the rivals, tacit, at first, 
on Madame Scarron’s side, lasted six years, The King’s affection for 
the brilliant Athenais was deeply rooted. She had given him seven 
children, was the chief ornament of his Court, and last, but not least, 
she possessed the art of impartiag her esprit to her master, which 
gratified his vanity. His position between the declining favourite 
and the rising one was not always a bed of roses. Too late, Madame 
de Montespan discovered the growing influence of her former protegeé 
over the King, and, to get rid of her, endeavoured to marry her. But 
the governess was too deeply attached to her charges to think of 
leaving them, She was gradually dropping her submissive réle, and 
the strifes became frequent. One day Louis XIV. surprised the two 
women in the heat of a noisy quarrel. “ What is the matter,” he 
enquired, ‘If your Majesty will pass into the next room I will tell 
you,” replied Madame Scarron, who forthwith drew a vivid picture 
ot her difficult position, rendered unbearable by her rival’s 
jealousy, and threatened to leave the Court. The King, still 
under the de Montespan’s sway, dared not publicly take 
her enemy’s part, but compromised matters by twice presenting the 
latter with a sum of 100,000 franes, which enabled her to purchase 
the property of Mainteuon, and, a little later, conferring upon her the 
title of Marquise. Henceforth she was Madame de Maintenon, or, 
as the Court wags rightly nicknamed her, “ Madame de Maintenant.” 
The fresh post‘of mistress of the robes to the Dauphine freed her 
from her rival’s tyranny without removing her from the Court, but 
only the fall vf Madame de Montespan could satisfy her conscience, 
or, as her adversaries maintain, complete her triumph, Was she sincere 
in her desire to convert Louis XTV., or was religion merely a cloak for 


? 


her ambition? If so, she had worn it from her earliest youth, for at the 


age of nineteen, writing to a lady whose behaviour had caused some 


scandal, she says: “ Allis vanity and vexation of spirit ; experience 


must teach you that. Throw yourself into the arms of God; of 
Him alone one does not weary, and He alone never turns from those 


who love Him.” The final disgrace of Madame de Montespan was 
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completed in 1681, when by royal order she quitted the Court, 
leaving her children behind her, bitter with rage and disappoint- 
ment, whilst from the four corners of the clerical world letters of 
congratulation reached Madame de Maintenon, who received them 
with downcast eyes and seemly gravity, and from that moment 
adopted black as her colour, The first-fruits of her now unrivalled 
favour with Louis XIV. were a return of solicitude and tenderness 
on the latter's part for the long-neglected Queen Marie Therésa, 
who, in her gratitude, presented the other lady with her por 
trait, a rare mark of distinction only bestowed on a privileged few. 
Never after would the gentle and single-hearted, but dull-witted 
(Jueen hear anything against the woman who had brought her 
husband back to her feet, after long years of humiliating and cruel 
neglect, and it was in her arms that she breathed her last in June, 
1683. “ This is the first grief she ever caused me,” remarked the 
remorseful sovereign, probably mindful of the sufferings inflicted 
on one so little able to defend her rights. But his sorrow was of 
short duration. Hle and Madame de Maintenon were both free : 
nothing now, not even their consciences, could prevent them from 
uniting their fates. Marie Therésa dead, the former was retiring to 
her own apartments when, relates Madame de Caylus, the 
chamberlain, Monsieur de La Rochefoucault, took her by the arm 
and pushed her towards the King, saying: ‘ This is not the moment 
to leave him; he has need of you.” Both left instantly for Saint 
Cloud, and from there proceeded to Fontainebleau, still alone. 


Though documentary evidence is wanting, all contemporaries and 


subsequent historians agree that a marriage ceremony took place in 


1685, in the dead of night, in the King’s private closet at Versailles, 
witnessed by the Minister Louvris, a valet who read the Mass, and 
Pere La Chaise, who sang it. The marriage was kept a profound 
secret, but, though she never bore the title of Queen, and publicly 
gave precedence to princesses and even ladies of lower rank, 
Madame de Maintenon, in private, received all the honours due to 
royalty. At Versailles, her rooms above the grand staircase faced 
the King’s apartments. He often assisted at her leveé, and, in her 
presence, worked with his ministers, frequently asking her advice in 
momentous matters. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which 
deprived the Huguenots of the privileges and rights granted by 


Henri 1V., and left them no choice between terrible persecutions or 
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flight, has been laid to her doors. That she was a fanatic is patent 
from the means she resorted to in order to convert her own family, 
but it is highly probable that neither she nor Louis XIV. ever 
learnt the extent of wanton cruelty perpetrated by the chiefs of the 
“ dragonades,” nor was it likely that one who, all her life, showed 


active pity for the unfortunate could have sanctioned such cruelty 


against those whose sole crime consisted in following the religion of 


her own forefathers. 

Madame de Maintenon was fifty when she married the French 
Monarch, and though she looked her age, had preserved her 
fresh complexion, her fine figure and vivacious expression, con- 
trasting strangely with her formal, straight-laced manner, as if 
the latter were assumed. Except for the tit!e of Queen, upon which 
prudence and tact forbade her to insist, she had reached the highest 
rank? But was she happy? Possibly in the first flush of her gran- 
deur, when all around her bowed the knee in the dust, when foreign 
princes solicited her favour, and popes and cardinals hailed her 
‘“‘ Mother of the Church,” satisfied ambition may have filled her heart. 
But how soon she wearied of it all! How often in her extensive 
correspondence she bemoans her lost liberty, and complains of the 
gnawing ennu? which consumed her during the better part of the 
thirty years she spent at the King’s side! “What martyrdom I 
endured, and in what constraint I spent my life whilst I passed for 
the happiest woman in the world,” she confided to a friend at the 
end of her long eventful career. And elsewhere, “ When the King 
returns from the hunt he comes to me, the doors are closed, and 
nobody enters. I remain alone with him. I must listen to his 
grievances, if he has any, his sorrows, his vapours ; sometimes he 
bursts into tears, over which he has no control, or he is out of sorts. 
He has no conversation. Sometimes a minister comes with bad 
news ; the King works.” <A little further she adds, “In truth my 
head swims at times. I believe that if after death they were to open 
my body my heart would be found shrivelled and dried up.” Alas, 
the grand monarch, a hero to all the world, was certainly none to his 
wife. Courted, flattered, adulated like no other King before or 
after him, Louis XIV. survived his glory and saw fortune, so lavish 
in the early part of his reign, gradually turn her back upon him. 
The Dutch William first, and Marlborough later, proved invincible 
foes, and humbled France and its ruler. His family were dying 
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out, some by disease, others violently, by crimes the unfortunate 
King dared not investigate. He himself was beginning to feel that 
immense lassitude which, in old age, crept over the wisest, most loved (?) 
and blasé of ancient potentates. No wonder if Madame de Maintenon, 
in a fit of despondency, exclaims : “ Quel supplice d’avoir 3 amuser un 
hommre qui n’est plus amusable!” She paid dearly for her gratified 


ambition! That she was ambitious, only her blind partisans will 


deny, but it is equally true that the scandals and calumnies spread 


abroad by enemies like de Montespan and St. Simon were false- 
hoods. Voltaire, for instance, always impartial and just, except 
where his immediate interest was concerned, and the declared 
antagonist of cant and hypocrisy, repeatedly affirms that her conduct 
was exemplary. Her position, however brilliant, was beset with 
thorns and difficulties. The king’s family, all but the Duke du 
Maine, her favourite pupil and de Montespan’s eldest son, looked 
upon her as a usurper, and the Dauphin never called her anything 


else than “my ridiculous stepmother.” 


Feared by all, loved only 
by a few, she led a lonely life amidst a society “in turns deceiving 
and deceived,” with which she had little in common and inwardly 
despised, 

“Can you not see that I am dying with sadness?” she asks her 
friend Mdme. de Maisonfort, “and that God’s help alone prevents 
me from succumbing! I have been young and pretty; I have 
tasted pleasure. In riper years I have been liked everywhere; 1] 
have passed years in intellectual intercourse, and reached high 
honours, but I assure you that every station leaves a terrible void, 
anxiety and lassitude, a desire to know something else, because of 
all this nothing satisfies one entirely.” 

Numbers of her letters breathe the same melancholy. Her one 
great distraction and solace, the hobby of which, to her dying day, 
she never wearied, was St, Cyr, an institution for poor noblemen’s 
daughters, founded by the King at her request, and directed, 
supervised into the minutest details by herself, in a manner bespeak- 
ing the broad common sense, wisdom and deep penetration of her 
whom Louis XIV. generally addressed as “ La Raison” or “ Votre 
Solidite.” 

The admirable precepts contained in many of Madame de Main- 
tenon’s letters to the various heads of St. Cyr may be read with 


great profit, even in enlightened days, by those interested in advanced 
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female education. The children—250 in number—were admitted at 
seven, and reared till twenty, when they were endowed either for 
the convent or matrimony. The object was to form sensible women, 
neither blue stockings nor mere cordons bleus, but capable of ably 
filling whatever role might fall to their lot. Two whole years 
Madame de Maintenon performed the duties of a simple mistress, 
arriving at Saint Cyr at six a.m., and working the whole day, per- 
forming the humblest tasks with zeal and maternal solicitude, glad 
to escape from the monotony of the Court, and to attend to the 
bodily and mental wants of her adopted children. 

The King died in 1715, after a troublesome illness, abandoned by 
all except his valet ; say some historians, alone, by his own wish 
affirm others. Repeatedly he asked for Madame de Maintenon, who 
had retired to St. Cyr, but returned at his request. “I have not 
made you happy,” he said to her in their last interview, “but have 
felt for you all the respect and friendship you deserve. My only 
grief is to leave you, but hope to meet you shortly in another world.” 
Probably prudence told her to retire before the catastrophe—a 
measure amply justified by the fact that the “ grand monarch’s ” 
remains were not allowed to reach their last destiny unmolested, his 
coftin having been hooted and covered with mud by an infuriated 
populace. Louis dead, Madame de Maintenon’s role was ended. 
(The Regent told her that henceforth her interest in the kingdom 
must be confined to offering up prayers for its welfare.) The clever 
woman, with her usual savy fro/d, “ packed up her things” and at 
once retired to St. Cyr. “I have come to live amongst you, my 
children,” she said, “far from a world I never liked.” The King’s 
demise touched her but little ; she had long learnt to regard him as 
an egotist, loving no one but himself ; besides, constant self-restraint 


and dissimulation had possibly killed her feelings. Four years she 


continued to work, read, study, and write to her many friends and 


pupils, and then she died, in 1719, at eighty-four, in full possession 
of her faculties. The greater part of her immense correspondence 
was destroyed by her own hands; the remaining letters are 
remarkable for clearness, brevity, and precision of style, and 
reflections so profound and true that a La Rochefoucauld might have 
uttered them. It is said that her object in burning her writings 
was to be a riddle to posterity, as she had been to her contem- 
poraries. If true, she has succeeded, 
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Si amour est un vice, c’est un vice plus beau que toutes les vertus. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SETTLEMENT OF A WEIGHTY MATTER, 
ReSSSeH HE scene in the smoke-room at Boulcourt Hall between 
Saat le nd : 

himself and his father made Robert very uncomfortable 
and unhappy, and for the first time he began to realise 
that this question of his marriage was a much more 
serious thing than he had imagined. He therefore 
lost no time in going up to town and seeking an interview with his 
jiuncée, He found that young lady, as he almost invariably found 


her, in a state of excitement about going out. “How very tire- 


some you are to want to have ‘a little serious conversation’ now, 


when I tell you that I prefer a gallop,” she exclaimed in hot 
impatience. ‘I suppose you are going to talk about our marriage ; 
and if so, I think it is quite unnecessary, for our parents are kindly 
taking all trouble out of our hands.” 

Miss Molly Hartley was a very fashionable young lady indeed, 
who from her cradle upwards had been pampered, petted, and spoiled 
until she would really have thought it a hardship if she had been 
compelled to pick up her own handkerchief had she let it fall. Be- 
jewelled, bedizened, laced, rutied, and perfumed, she no doubt 
thought herself exquisitely attractive. She would have shuddered if 
a ragged person had gone near her, forgetting that her own body 
stripped of its gewgaws and costly fal-lals was rot one atom better 
than her lowly sisters, and that some day her dairty flesh would 


form a repast for the worms, who would have no more respect for it 
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than they would for that of the beggars. Such a reflection as this, 


however, was beyond the limited capacity of Miss Hartley. Every 


one was mortal but herself. Life, as she saw it, involved no responsi- 
bilities, and the only trouble she had was how to get through all the 
round of pleasure that fell to her Jot in the course of twenty-four 
hours, and yet have time to sleep, and fit on new dresses, and perform 
her toilet—the latter a complicated task consuming daily three 
hours, and sorely taxing the patience of two maids. 

Such, then, was the young lady whom Mr. Boulcourt wished his 
son to marry. She was one of Fashion's victims, and she was as 
much a slave to Fashion’s vices as is the opium-eater to the seductive 
influence of the deadly drug. It was pitiable to fritter away the 
“awful gift of life” in such a manner. [ut she knew no better, 
poor child, and was deserving of sympathy. She lived in an atmos- 
phere of pompous luxury, so to speak, and the very room in which 
she and her future husband now stood under her father’s roof 
contained furniture and appointments representing many hundreds 
of pounds, 

** Your supposition is perfectly correct,” Robert answered. “I do 
want to speak of our marriage. Surely it is a matter that you ought 
to be able to talk and even to think seriously about, seeing that it is 
a step that will affect us for all time.” 

With an impatient gesture, and a pout of her pretty lips, she threw 
herself on to a most gorgeous ottoman, and gave vent to her feelings 
by pulling some of the fringe out of a handsome anti-macassar. Then 
she tossed the anti-macassar away, with a good deal of disdain, as 
though that had offended her, 

“You are most unreasonable, Bob,” she exclaimed, stamping her 
small foot on the costly pile carpet, and trying to look the very per- 
sonification of injured innocence. ‘How can I talk seriously of a 
subject that am ignorant of. I have never been allowed to have 
the slightest choice in the matter, and have come to believe that any 
attempt on my part to offer an opinion would be a moral crime. 
Even poor mamma, ‘who, I am sure, does not approve of our marri- 
age, is afraid to speak. Why, it was only the other day she ventured 
to tell papa that she thought I was too young and too inexperienced 
to become a wife, and he got very angry with her.” 

“Still, Molly, you must have some opinion of your own, even 


though you keep it very secret.” 
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‘*T tell you I am afraid to haveany opinion. When I was achild 
quite a little one, I was told that some day you were to be my 
husband, and that we should have a grand house, keep lots of 
servants, have a mansion in London, anda country house to go to in 
the season. Even my nurse used to drill this into me with persis- 
tent regularity, and so it has gone on for years. What could I do, 
then, but obey the wishes of my papa when he told me that the time 
had come for these statements to be verified? I did venture to say, 
when he informed me that he was making arrangements with your 
papa about our marriage, that I thought he was in a great hurry to 
get rid of me, and his answer was that I was a very stupid child ; 
that he did nt want to get rid of me, but only to secure a good match. 
In fact, he seems to think that I am quite as much a child as I was 
ten years ago, and have no more right now to question his doings 
than I had then.” 

“Tt is a painful fact, Moll,” said Robert mournfully, “ that parents 
whose sole aim is a good match for their children are almost invari- 
able wilfully blind to the wishes of those children. If you and I are 
to be happy as man and wife our marriage must be one of love. Do 
you think now that you really «/o love me ?” 

lf Miss Molly Hartley had never seriously weighed the question of 
marriage, she had undoubtedly sufficient womanly instinct to under- 
stand Robert’s question, for the tell-tale blush dyed her temples, and 
her eyes, which seemed to flash like the diamonds on her fingers and 
about her white neck, wandered from the floor to the questioner, and 
from the questioner to the floor again, and not for some moments did 
she answer. 

“Well, of course, I like you.” A pause. Then with a sigh and a 
pout, “ And I suppose that is all that is necessary.” 

“Indeed it is not. Besides, you do not answer my question,” 
suid Robert. “ We may /ike, but still not love a person—there is a 
difference in the terms. Again I ask you if you really love me ?” 


“ And I don’t know how to answer you—there,” and Miss Molly 


Hartley looked very much like a young lady who believed she was 


being bored. ‘I like to be with you sometimes,” she added, “ and 
I should be very sorry if you were to get hurt, or to die, or anything 
like that. Very sorry indeed.” 

This was said with so much artlessness that Robert, in spite of 
himself, could not help smiling, though had he been forced to have con 
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fessed the truth, he would have had to own to a slight feeling of 
disgust. 

‘*Since you do not seem to thoroughly understand my question,” 
he said, “suppose I put it in another way. Have you ever seen 
anybody whom you have felt you would like better than me for a 
husband ?” 

“Yes,” was the perfectly ingenuous and spontaneous answer, “I 
am very fond of young Lord Boodle. He is awfully nice, you know, 
Besides, he is so easily led, and will do anything I tell him. And 
then he never troubles me with such questions as you do. He 
doesn’t care for the country, and is fond of balls. And, oh, he is 
the most delightful dancer I’ve ever danced with. But mamma says 
he is wild, and that his family are awfully poor.” 

* And I think, besides Lord Boodle, you are fond of my brother 
William,” Robert remarked, artfully, “Do you remember how you 
cried when he went to India.” 

“Oh, yes, I do like William! He has not such stupid notions as 
you have ; and he never used to lecture me like you do.” 

‘In short, then, you simply consent to become my wife in 
deference to your father’s wishes; and if you were free to choose 
for yourself you would not have me? Come, Moll, answer me 
candidly ?” 

“T like you very much, Bob, but I don’t think I shall like to 
be always with you,” was the young lady’s somewhat roundabou 
answer. 

“And I do not think I should like to be always with you,’ 

Robert returned, frankly and pointedly. “Therefore, that is a 
matter upon which we are perfectly agreed. I should be immensely 
pleased to have you for a sister, but not for a wife.” 

“ But what is the use of talking in this way ?” Molly asked with 
a simper, “we must do as our parents desire us to do, and get 
married.” 

“T do not recognise the must, Moll. I am too old to admit 
even my father’s right to force me to take a step that my heart 
rebels against.” 


“And you wont marry me,” cried Moily, quite excitedly, as 


turning quickly round with new animation, she locked up into his 


face. 


“T did not exactly say that, though my words perhaps seemed 
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to imply it. I candidly confess that, from my point of view, we do 
not appear to be at all suited for each other, and I am perfectly 
convinced our marriage will never be a happy one.” 

“Then, Bob, I will never, never be your wife,” she exclaimed, dis- 
playing an amount of firmness that was quite foreign to her nature. 

‘‘T hope you will not mistake my meaning, Moll, when I say that 
[am glad for both our sakes that this is your determination. As 
brother and sister we shall be the best of friends ; as man and wife, 
probably, the worst of enemies. I shall therefore lose no time in 
communicating your decision to my father.” 

* But what will he say? Will he not be very angry?” the young 
lady cried in positive alarm. 

“T have no doubt at all about it. He will be very angry, but I 
will brave that rather than peril your own and my happiness,” 

“Oh, you are an awfully dear, good boy,” Molly cried, quite 
delightedly, and looking as though she had some idea of throwing 
her arms round Robert’s neck, but at that moment their fefe-a-fete 
was interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. Hartley, who was a tall, 
stiff, and stately-looking woman; but in her pose, dress, and 
general bearing she was extremely suggestive of one of the Court 
figures in Madame Tussaud’s wax-work exhibition. 

“Well, my children, have you discussed this terrible marriage 
question to your own satisfaction!” she asked, with a frigid smile, 
as she took her seat on the lounge beside her daughter. 

Robert had previously informed her of his object in seeking an 


interview with her daughter. 


“Oh, yes, mamma, and Bob says I am not to be his wife,” Molly 


exclaimed with positive enthusiasin. 

** A—-rery—sensible—decision, child,” her mother answered with 
great emphasis, and uttering each word slowly, and with a pause 
between each. “J am quite sure you were never intended for each 
other. I have told your papa this repeatedly, but he insisted that I 
was wrong, and the marriage a desirable one in every way.” Then 
turning to Robert, she said, “ but I fear young man that this refusal 
to comply with your father’s wish will be a very serious matter so far 
as you are concerned,” 

‘The seriousness, madam, I have fully taken into consideration, 
and I am prepared to face all the difficulties, I hope, however, that 


they will be considerably less than we anticipate. It is not often 
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that my father is unreasonable, and I am by no means without hope 
that I shall be able to convinze him that to attempt to force me into 
a marriage that is not agreeable to either party, is an error of judg- 
ment that nothing could atone for. You will, I am sure, Mrs, 
Hartley, understand my meaning when I say not agreeable.” 

“Perfectly well, and you need not apologise. You mean that 
your tastes and Molly’s are so totally dissimilar that nothing will 
assimilate them. On the contrary, your union would produce dis- 
cord and misery. I have not watched you both grow up from child- 
hood without perceiving this. And much as I desire a union by 
marriage of the two families, I unhesitatingly say it would be 
m’ rally wrong to effect that union at the expense of our children’s 
peace. I have frequently argued this point with Mr. Hartley, but 
failed to convince him, I am, therefore, not a little pleased that you, 
as one of the chief actors, Robert, refuse to go against the dictates of 
your own conscience, The matter, however, is entirely in your own 
hands, and on your own shoulders must be the blame. Strong as my 
aversion is to see my daughter forced into a marriage, without your 
refusal I should have been powerless to prevent it—and interference 
on my part would have seriously offended Mr. Hartley. I shall, how- 
ever, use every argument I am capable of to justify your conduct. 
The proposed marriage has never been authoratively announced, so 
vulgar gossip may soon be silenced.” 


* And now Master Bob,” cried Molly, joyously, as springing to her 


feet she kissed her mother, “as my gallop was deferred for your 


serious conversation, and as we seem to have settled this business to 
our entire satisfaction, let us order the horses round, and you will be 
able to have your favourite mare Betty, as she has quite recovered 
from her lameness since you were here last.” 

And so the young people went out, light of heart enough, but 
Robert couic¢ not shake off some occasional gloomy forebodings of a 


coming storm. 


CHAPTER IX. 
LIKE AN ADDER IN THE PATH. 


In a somewhat dingy part’ of St. John’s Wood Road, and in an 
unmistakably dingy house that was, alas! too plainly suggestive of 


the poverty of its owners, Mrs. Easton resided. The neighbourhood 
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was one of those shabby genteel ones where people reduced in 
circumstances eke out by means hardly known to themselves, and 
certainly not known to their neighbours, a precarious livelihood. 
Of a delicate constitution, though iron will, Mrs. Easton had through 
much suffering, and with unbending pride, struggled nobly to support 
herself and children by teaching music. But even working cease- 
lessly as she had done, her earnings were barely sufficient to keep 
the wolf from the door ; for the profession was overstocked, teachers 
were as plentiful as blackberries in the autumn, and the pay was 
miserably poor. 

Her history was sad enough—one of those romances of real life 
which are of almost every day occurrence, but which, alas! affect 
the lives and happiness and too often imperil the immortal welfare of 
the chief actors. 

A member of a good family, she might have married well, but 
opposing the wishes of her parents and friends, she formed an 
alliance with an adventurer, or at least a man of no standing or 
position, his chief recommendation being extraordinary good looks. 
This no doubt proved the fascination that enslaved the young girl’s 
heart, for in an evil moment she left the shelter of her father’s roof, 
married the man of her choice, fled to America with him, and became 
an exile from her kindred. 

[It proved a most unhappy union, as such marriages almost invari- 
ably do. The husband soon tired of his young bride, became 
neglectful, cold, and cruel. The birth of the first child, a daughter, 
however, seemed to effect a change for the better, but it proved to be 
ephemeral in its nature as far as the father was concerned, and his 
coldness and neglect increased, though he evinced considerable 
affection for his child, who grew in beauty as she grew in years. 

The results of the marriage were three children, two boys beside 
the girl already named. After the birth of his last son the conduct 
of Mr. Easton became so bad that his wife determined to separate 
from him. She proposed this course, and he consented on condition 
that he retained possession of his daughter. To that condition, 
however, Mrs, Easton would not for a moment lend an ear, and as, 
on the other hand, her husband was inflexible, she secretly fled 
from his house, and taking passage in one of the mail-boats on the 
eve of sailing, reached England in safety. 


Arrived at her destination, she found the doors of friends and 
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relations alike closed against her, and so she turned her talents as a 
musician to account, and establishing herself as a teacher of the 
pianoforte and singing, she was soon, by dint of great perseverance 
and hard work, enabled to place her daughter as a pupil in an excel- 
lent school. 

As Daisy Easton grew she developed into a remarkably fine girl, 
but gave decided evidence that she was in possession of her mother’s 
fire and energy. Her splendid voice soon attracted attention, and 
great care was taken by her mother to cultivate it. 

For some years Mrs. Easton heard nothing of her husband, but at 
length she was startled by seeing advertisements in the papers 
offering a reward for her address, which was to be sent to certain 
initials at a post-office. 

As she had established herself in a good neighbourhood, and to 
remove would be to lose her connection, she decided not to do so, 
fondly imagining that the advertisements would remain unanswered, 
for she entertained no doubt that they emanated from her husband. 

Daisy at this time was about twelve years of age, and was 
remarkable as being not only an excellent musician and a remark- 
able singer, but far in advance of children of that age in the 
ordinary branches of education. 

A few weeks after having first noticed the advertisements, Mrs. 
Easton was surprised and startled to learn from her daughter that 
she had been accosted on her way from school by a gentleman who 
informed her that her father was in America, and asked her if she 
would not like to go to him. The frightened mother, believing from 
this that a conspiracy was on foot to steal her daughter away, lost 
no time in changing her abode, though, in doing so, she sacrificed 
the valuable connection she had fought so hard to obtain. Nor did 
even this aid her, for once discovered she found it most difficult to 
avoid the lynx eyes of those who were evidently watching her, and 
somebody was constantly stopping the child and urging her to 
go to America to see her father. Mrs. Easton now resorted to 


the plan of constantly changing her residence, and by this 


mode seemed enabled for a time to baffle her enemies, but owing to 


the want of pupils she found it a terrible struggle to provide for her 
children. Very naturally as Daisy grew in years and realised how 
hard was her mother’s life, she became fretful, and anxious to do 


something to lighten the burden on Mrs. Easton’s shoulders. 
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Madame Jakes had for some time had her eye on the girl, and with 
insiduous flattery, and by holding out prospects that were irresistible 
she gained at last a complete mastery over the poor girl, and secured 
her for three years at the paltry salary of two pounds a week. 
Ostensibly the engagement was for the chorus, but the Jakeses were 
too cunning and cute to allow such a voice to be buried amongst a lot 
of chorus singers. They saw that by bringing the girl prominently 
forward they could make a little fortune, and they determined that 
she should take important parts as soon as possible. 

Summer had waned and winter was sullenly announcing itself with 
thick fogs, driving sleet, and bitter winds. On a chill, damp, and 
cheerless evening we find Mrs. Easton sitting before the fire in her 
little parlour, Her face, once comely and handsome, was now 
sallow, haggard, and careworn, and she looked very weary indeed. 
It did not need a very experienced eye to tell that her fight with life 
had been hard and exhausting. After a harassing day's 
work, trudging through the fog and wet from one pupil’s 
house to another, she had, about an hour ago, returned to her 
residence, and, having tried to recruit her wasted energies 
by a cup of weak tea, she was now engaged in the un- 
romantic occupation of darning her boys’ socks. Suddenly she was 
startled by a very consequential and loud knocking at the street 
door, that seemed to announce the arrival of some important visitor. 
Thinking possibly that it was somebody come to make inquiries about 
terms for lessons, she speedily put the socks out of sight and set her 
scant furniture in order, but not before the knocking had been re- 
peated, that plainly told of impatience on the part of the visitor. 
On hastening to open the door, however, she was disgusted to find 
no more important personage than Rudolph Jakes. 

“ Ah, good evening, my dear Mrs, Easton,” he exclaimed grufily, 
and with coarse familiarity, as he thrust forth his hand for her to 
shake. Then, noticing her reluctance, he added, “ Why, upon my 
word, you seem afraid of me, as though you thought I was some 
importunate dun.” 


And, in truth, the poor woman was afraid of him ; for, apart from 


his natural vulgarity of manner, she believed that it was entirely 


owing to his duplicity that her child had left her. She did, however, 
take the outstretched hand, but with evident reluctance, and in a 


manner that was far from friendly. ‘ You are an unexpected visitor, 
U 
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Mr. Jakes,” she said, as he stepped into the passage, and she closed 
the door. 

“Yes, I suppose so. But having business in London, I called for 
a reason which I will explain in due course.” 

‘«« And how is my dear child?” the mother asked eagerly, placing a 
chair near the fire for her visitor, who was busy unrolling a huge 
muffler from his throat, and divesting his coarse hands of a shabby 
pair of cloth gloves, and in doing so brought to light a great deal of 
Brummagem jewellery encircling his fat fingers. “Is my daughter 
quite well?” Mrs. Easton asked again, with some slight misgiving at 
not having received a prompt answer; but Mr. Rudolph Jakes was 
now busy in stripping off a heavy topcoat, which gave him consider- 
able trouble, and caused him to puff and groan very much, as if he 
were undergoing a painful operation. When this great business was 
ended, and he had deposited his coat and gloves on the sofa, the 
anxious mother spoke again. ‘TI hope, Mr. Jakes, you left my child 
quite well and happy?” This time there was something peremptory 
in her tone, and her worn face expressed concern. 

“ Ah, my dear madam, pray excuse me,” he answered, laying much 
stress on the word “dear.” ‘TI declare I was quite absent-minded. 
I have come to talk about your daughter.” This was said evasively, 
and Mr. Rudolph Jakes lowered himself into the chair with consider- 
able ceremony, as if he were anxious to gain as much time as possible 
before discussing some unpleasant subject. Mrs. Easton was quick to 
notice this, and her heart leaped into her mouth, and her pale face 
became still paler. When Jakes had settled his great fat body to 
his satisfaction, he rubbed his large, coarse red hands together, and 
then, holding them before the fire, he exclaimed, “ This is beastly 


weather”; he put his feet on the fender and chafed his hands 


vigorously. ‘The wretched fog gets down one’s throat and nearly 


chokes one”; and as if to give emphasis to his assertion, as well as 
auricular evidence thereof, he commenced to cough violently, growing 
red in the face by reason of his exertion, as the poor mother grew 
paler. She had always disliked him ; now she positively hated him, 
and felt almost as if she would like to strike him, he was so un- 
sympathetic, so heartless, and she could not help thinking that his 
manner indicated that something had gone wrong, and in his coarse, 
brutal way he was positively torturing her. ‘ Oh—dear—me,” he 
remarked between his gasps, real or assumed, “ but this is a terrible 
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climate. I suppose you haven’t such a thing as a little brandy in 
the house ?” 

She jad a “little brandy” in the house, and though she experi- 
enced a loathing for the man, she produced this little, which consisted 
of about half a small decanter full. He was not slow to avail himself 
of it, and having swallowed a considerable portion of what was in the 
decanter, he smacked his thick lips with great, sounding smacks, and 
pronounced with much gusto that he was considerably refreshed and 
strengthened by the dose of potent spirit. 

Seeing that he was now reduced to something like his normal con- 
dition, the anxious, trembling woman repeated her question for the 
fourth time. 

“« Well——,” he drew this word out as though he were sounding a 
note in music, “I couldn’t exactly say she is in perfect health. 
The fact is, the dear child is not as robust as we could all wish.” 

Mrs, Easton felt as if she were going to faint, and her heart seemed 
to flutter like the wing of a dying bird. 

“When she wrote to me a week ago she said she was in good 
health,” the suffering woman remarked in a quick, nervous, agitated 
way. 

“ Ah! let me see now, a week ago. You are sure she said she was 
in good health ?” 

Mrs. Easton’s blood curdled in her veins at the man’s brutal 
callousness, and her disgust was so great that she felt as if she could 
not endure his presence. Then, as a new thought struck her, she 
exclaimed in agony— 

‘Great heavens! she is not dead? I beseech you not to keep me 
in suspense.” 


‘‘Dead! Certainly not, my dear madam. Pray don’t excite 
b] . 


yourself ”—the poor mother breathed freely again—“ she is living, 


and I hope will live for very many years yet.” 

“ God grant it,” Mrs. Easton murmured fervently. 

“ Amen to that,” Jakes rejoined, in a mock tone of piety. 

* But you said my child was not well. By that you mean she is 
ill?” Mrs. Easton remarked. 

“Your daughter is not well, my dear madam,” The man hee 
helped himself to some’more brandy, and, producing a cigar case, 
took out a cigar. ‘ Will you permit me, madam?” as he dived into 
his pocket for a box of wax vestas, and, having found it, strucka light. 
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Without answering him, Mrs. Easton exclaimed: “ Mr. Jakes, 
you are trifling with a mother’s feelings by this prevarication. I 
demand to know how my daughter is?” 

Jakes paused in the act of lighting his cigar, and said :—‘“‘ My 
good lady, let me beg of you not to excite yourself unnecessarily. 
There is really no reason for it.” Jere he lit his cigar and caused a 
“T have no desire to trifle with your feelings. 
On the contrary, I desire to spare them. 
daughter is ill. 


considerable pause. 


But, the fact is, your 
Unfortunately she met with an accident a few 
evenings ago. There, there, my dear madam, don’t take on like 


that ; I can’t bear to see a woman in tears. We will hope that the 


accident is not serious, but I am a /itt#/e afraid that from its nature 
there is a possibility of her being incapacitated for a considerable 
time.” 

* Pray—tell—me! How—did—the—accident—happen?” asked 
the stricken mother between her sobs. 
** A fall, my dear lady—a fall from what is known as a ‘stage 
iron.’ Now I have a proposition to make that I hope will meet with 
your approval. You will understand that as my company never 
stay long in one town, it is exceedingly inconvenient to have to con- 
vey an invalid about.” 

** But you are not obliged to do that,” cried Mrs, Easton, quickly. 
‘**- You must leave the poor dear where she is at present, and provide 
her with proper care and attention. 


This much you are bound to do 
by law.” 


“Granted, my dear lady ; but you are so impetuous and will not 


give me time to explain. Now, you must surely be aware, for you 


are a shrewd and clever woman, that there is great expense atten- 
ding the arrangement you suggest, and I have, I think, a better 


plan, and that is, that she should come to you.” He turned his small 


eyes sideways-upon her, thrust his hands deep into his trousers’ 
pockets, and stretched his legs out as he made this artful proposal. 
“Come tome? By all means; and I shall thank Heaven for the 


chance that has enabled me to snatch her from the fearful tempta- 
tions and evils of the stage.” 


“Tam afraid, my dear madam, you do not quite gather my mean- 
ing,” was the artful answer. 


“You will, of course, understand that 
she could only remain with you temporarily, that is to say, until 
sufficiently recovered to once more join my troupe.” 
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“ Tf I did not understand you before, I do now,” Mrs. Easton 
answered with great point, and making no attempt to disguise the 
unutterable loathing and contempt she felt for this man. ‘“ You 
wish me to bear all the expense of my child’s illness, so that your own 
pocket may be saved. I am not mistaken in ¢hat.” 

“ Yes, my dear lady, slightly,’—he always emphasised the word 
“dear” as if in mockery—‘“ and you really dome a wrong. I have the 
interest of the poor dear child at heart ; you may believe me on the 
honour of a gentleman. I am particularly anxious that she should 
have proper care, and where could she have this so well as in her 
mother’s house. You will surely admit that it would be a better 
arrangement than leaving her with strangers.” 

“Oh, she shall not be left with strangers, sir, don’t you fear,” 
replied Mrs. Easton with great bitterness. ‘Her proper place is 


under my roof, and she shall come. As for the motives that have 


induced you to make the proposal, they are, like everything else you 


have done, despicably mercenary and selfish “ 

“ Now, now, my dear”—this time he emphasised both words— 
“my dear madam, really, you are just a /eet/e—too severe, don’t you 
know ?” 

“T have no hesitation, sir, in speaking my mind. I read you too 
well not to understand your drift. But, seeing that the poor child is 
now in Belfast, perhaps, as you are so generous, you will tell me how 
she is to be got here. It isa long and expensive journey, and she will 
require much attention on the way.” 

“T shall be most happy to allow third-class expenses. The low 
state of my exchequer will not permit me to do more,” he said with 
brutal frankness. 

“T refuse your offer—magnanimous as it is,” Mrs, Easton 
rejoined, with withering irony. “TI wish that my child had died 
before she had placed herself in the power of a person so utterly 
devoid of feeling as you are. Third-class expenses, indeed! You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. The girl has been carefully and 
tenderly nurtured and brought up, and yet you suggest that she 
shall come from Ireland, in the winter time, and suffering from 
illness, as a third-class passenger. Why, if she were a dumb brute 
you were bringing over to the market you would show more con- 
sideration.” 


“You do me an injustice, madam,” he replied, wincing a little. 
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‘“‘T am by no means the monster you paint me ; but I am essentially 
a business man. Your daughter became my apprentice with your 
full and free consent, and ” 

“Tt is false, utterly false. The consent was wrung from me.” 

“That is not for me to consider at this moment. You did 
give your consent, and your daughter bound herself. She is, there- 
fore, legally and morally bound to serve me well and faithfully 
during the term, but I regret to say that so far she has not done so, 
Some interfering young idiot whe came to see her in Dublin, and 
again in Cork—I think he called himself Doctor Boulcourt—poisoned 
her mind against me and the profession, and ever since then she 
has been quite disobedient. It does occur to me that under these 
circumstances the three years she is bound to me will not be com- 
fortable ones, as neither you nor she are apparently satisfied. I 
shall, therefore, be happy to cancel the agreement on certain con- 
ditions.” 

“Name them, I shall be glad to free her from your clutches upon 
any terms that are within my reach.” 

“The conditions I propose are a monetary payment. A modest 
sum enough considering the trouble and expense I’ve been put to. 
Suppose now, we say that you pay me one hundred pounds, and the 
indenture shall be cancelled with full and free consent of all 
parties. Come now. What do you say? I think that is very 
reasonable.” 

The hope that had fluttered in the poor mother’s breast died away 
again in a moaning sob, as in faltering voice she said— 

“You propose an impossibility. Were it to save the life of my 
beloved child, I have not the hundred pounds you demand.” 

“ But, my dea) madam, the terms could be made very easy, you 
know. I would take it in instalments. So much every quarter or 
half-year, as convenient.” 

“Tt is a matter that requires consideration, and I will think it 
over,” the wretched woman replied, as hope commenced to flutter 


slightly again. “In the meantime, my child must return to 


London.” 


“That is a matter I leave entirely in your hands,” he remarked, 


with brutal indifference, as he commenced to draw on his gloves 
preparatory to going. “I would suggest, however, there should be 
no delay.” 
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‘“ Answer me truly,” Mrs. Easton cried sternly, and in great agita- 


tion. “Is my child in any danger ?” 

* No, I think not.” 

* You only think.” 

“T am sure she is not,” he answered quickly, as he noticed the 
look of agony in the pale, pinched face. “Still she is very ill, and 
we shall be leaving Belfast in a few days, so it would be advisable to 
remove her. Consider my proposal, and let us try to come to some 
amicable arrangement. Good night, my dear madam.” 

Mrs, Easton took his hand, and shook it coldly, and when she had 
seen him into the street, had closed the door, and returned to her 
little room, she experienced a great sense of relief, for the man’s 
coarse presence had been like a hideous incubus to her. Then she 
sat down to think. But ponder how she would, she encountered 
difficulties on every side. In her great anxiety she had neglected to 
ask Jakes the precise nature of her daughter’s injuries. He spoke 
of a fall, and possibly there were bones broken. If so, how was she 
to undertake the long journey by herself from Belfast, and in the 
winter, too, when the sea passage was attended with great discom- 
fort even for the sound and robust; but for an invalid it would be 
absolute purgatory. Mrs. Easton knew this only too well; but 
what could she do? She had not a single friend to whom she could 
apply for assistance in the painful dilemma; and the more she 
dwelt on the man’s words, the more convinced she was that 
her daughter must be seriously injured, if not irrecoverably so, 
otherwise Jakes would never have shown himself so anxious to get 
rid of her. 

As the poor mother thought of these things she was perfectly 
distracted; and various ideas suggested themselves, only to be 
abandoned as soon as thought of. She would rush off herself to 
Ireland. But reflection soon showed her the impracticability of 
that. Her purse was empty; but even if that were not so, how 
could she leave her two young boys. She was too poor to keep a 
regular servant, and had to make shift with a girl, a mere child, 
who lived in the neighbourhood, and came to assist in the house- 
work during the day. 

“What am I to do?” moaned the distracted woman as she held 
her head between her hands to try and still its painful throbbings. 

At last a thought took shape—a thought born of the very des- 
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perate nature of the situation. It was the drowning man’s passing 
straw, and why should she not clutch at it? Desperate diseases 
require desperate remedies, and surely her case was desperate 
enough to justify almost any step she might take. She would apply 
to Dr. Boulcourt for advice, This was the thought that came to 
her. He had proved himself a true friend to her daughter, and in 
a terrible emergency of this kind the weeping mother was confident 
he would be prepared to make some practical suggestion. More- 
over, she felt equally confident that he would pardon her for the 
liberty she took in applying to him, Lut how should she com- 
municate? That was a difficulty, however, soon overcome after a 
little thought. She would telegraph to PBoulcourt Hall and ask 
Robert if he would kindly make it convenient to call upon her on 
the following morning. 

Having made up her mind to this, she put on her bonnet and 


well-worn shawl and hurried to the nearest telegraph office. 


CHAPTER X. 


“A BODY AND SOUL DESTROYING PHANTOM, AND ITS NAME WAS 
PRIDE.” 

On the very evening that Mr. Rudolph Jakes visited Mrs, Easton 
at St. John’s Wood, Robert Toulcourt and his father were together 
in the library of Boulcourt Hall. Robert had sought his father’s 
presence that he might inform him of the decision he had arrived at 
with reference to his proposed marriage to Miss Hartley. 


Mr. Boulcourt was seated at his desk, and the usual serenity of 


his face was a little disturbed by an anxious look. Robert was 


seated opposite to him, and the young man was not only confused 
but wishing with all his heart that the dreaded interview was over, 
for he knew it must be an ordeal, and a painful one, too. 

“Well, Bob,” began his father, “I hope that the few days that 
have passed since I last spoke to you on the subject have enabled 
you to reflect, and arrive at a decision in accordance with my 
wishes.” . 

“T fear, sir, that the decision I have to make known to you will 
hardly meet with your approval.” 


Mr. Boulcourt started as if he had suddenly received a stinging 
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blow from a whip. The expression of his face altered, and he grew 
very red. 

“ Have a care, boy,” he said sternly and irritably. ‘ Remember 
you are risking much in thwarting me.” 

‘* However serious you may think my offence, I must be candid 
to you and honest to myself,” his son answered, making a desperate 
plunge, as it were ; “I cannot marry Miss Hartley.” The face of the 
father grew scarlet, but he did not speak. “Since my last interview 
with you,” Robert continued, “ Molly and I have discussed the matter 
seriously, and the only conclusion we can arrive at is that we are not 
suited toeach other. And I can assure you that neither on the one 
side nor the other is there any love. To make Molly my wife would 
be to doom myself to unending misery ; and I am sure, father, that 
having my interest at heart you would not wish that. I am quite 
aware that to break off an engagement that has for years been looked 
upon as a certainty is a serious affair. But far better that it be 
broken off than blight the prospects of two young people who have 
life before them.” 

Mr. Boulcourt did not answer for a minute. He seemed to be 
collecting himself. Then— 

“ Were I to admit the correctness of your views, I should at once 
have to renounce the principles that I have unfalteringly adhered to 
throughout a long and active career.” He said this with a good deal 
of dignity, and as though he was addressing the House of Commons, 
but the next instant his manner changed to severity, if not harshness. 
“T tell you, sir,” he continued, “that your views are erroneous, 
morbid, even childish, and I must remind you that you are jeopardising 


the honour of my house. I maintain that my judgment is in- 


finitely superior to ygur own, and the opinions you express are those 


of an inexperienced boy, whose mind is tinged with undue senti- 
ment. Up to quite a recent period no such thoughts had entered 
your head ; and although you have all along been fully aware that 
it was the dearest wish of my heart that you should marry Miss 
Hartley, you have never before raised an objection. What, sir, is 
the cause of your doing so now? Not a difficult one to define. 
You have, I am convinced, fixed your attention on some low-born 
hussy——” 

“No, father, on my honour.” 


“You hold your honour lightly, sir, when you can trifle with the 
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honour of your house as you are doing. Are you aware that in 
refusing to marry Miss Hartley you involve me in an intricate maze 
of difficulties ?” 

“T cannot see how that can be, father.” 

“See! certainly not. You cannot be expected to see as I see, 
But since I cannot force you, I must now request you to reconsider 
your decision, for you cannot surely have taken into consideration 
the consequence of your refusal.” 

Robert had grown bolder. He felt it was better to be decisive, 
and not to leave what he said open to doubt. 

“ Reconsideration will be useless, father. My mind is made up.” 

‘Then you refuse to make Molly your wife?” 

‘“‘ Absolutely refuse.” 

“ And the cause of this refusal is that you have some one else in 
view ?” 

“No, sir. Ihave before stated that such is not the case.” 


“T believe your statement to be false, sir, painful as it is for me to 


have to say so,” his father remarked, with rising anger. “But since you 


have refused to take the path I have chosen for you, you must go 
your own way. Perhaps, however, you will permit me to inquire 
what your plans are for the future?” This was asked with cutting 
irony. 

“T really have no plans,” 

“Humph! That is truly strange. When a young man is entireZy 
dependent on his father, and opposes with wilful stubbornness that 
father’s wishes, he certainly ought to be prepared with some scheme, 
however chimerical.” 

“Tf my offence, sir, is of such a grievous nature as to preclude all 
hope of assistance from you, I must fall back upon my own exer- 
tions.” 

“ And what avill they be worth ?” 
‘They may at least enable me to earn a living.” 

“By what means ?” 

‘** By means of my profession.” 

* A sorry reed, indeed, to lean upon. To gain a position in the 
medical profession not only requires skill but influence and money.” 


*T must confess they are good aids,” 


answered his son firmly ; 
“but by beginning at the bottom, and by application and persever- 


ance, I may hope to rise.” 
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“Let me tell you, then, that it is a forlorn hope,” Mr. Boulcourt 
said with marked irritation, for he did not like to be met on all 
points. Ile wanted to score something, but so far Robert had had 
the best of it. ‘The bottom of the profession, indeed,” he said, with 
a sneer of disgust; “do you know what that means? I will tell 
you. A dirty surgery in a dingy shop in a low neighbourhood ; 
advice gratis to the most depraved creatures ; poor pay for attend- 
ance, and more frequently none at all. Drudgery and slavery— 
deferred hope and blighted expectations, and possibly a broken heart 
and an early grave. That is what beginning at the bottom means. 
Perhaps you haven’t seen it in that light !” 

*“ I confess I have not taken such a gloomy view. But I will 
remark that however low the sphere I shall at least be serving a 
good purpose if I can alleviate the sufferings of humanity.” 

“ Pah! false philanthropy, sir, utterly false. You will be serving 
your fellow creatures better by taking your proper station in life. 
And if you refuse to do that you will wilfully pervert the course in 
life you were intended to follow. A man who does that seldom 
prospers.” 

“T regret, father, to have to differ from you. The right station is 
that in which circumstances place a man. I must do as hundreds 
have done before me—make a position for myself.” 

Mr. Stephen Loulcourt grew very uneasy. He did not like to be 
thus baffled in his arguments, though he was bound to admit that 
in the main his opponent was sound. But to be thus crossed, to be 
frustrated at every turn, and to find that even threats availed him 
nought, was more than his nature could stand. And yet he dreaded 
to betray his weakness. He rose from his seat. He played nerv- 
ously with his silk pocket handkerchief, and paced up and down 
deliberating what course to pursue. There were only two open to 
him, either to confess himself beaten, or to shut out from his heart 
the son whom he had tenderly watched over for years, It was a 
terrible course the latter, but feelings of pride and wounded honour 
were allowed to outweigh natural affection. He must uphold the 


(lignity of his race, who had ever been conspicuous for unbending 


pride. It was a strong family characteristic, that pride ; and was as 


hereditary as adisease. The duty of children to parents was also 
part of Stephen Boulcourt’s creed ; but his doctrine on this point 


was singularly weak, for while it advocated implicit obedience on the 
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part of the child to the parent’s wishes, it made no allowance for the 
parent’s error of judgment. 

If the father was troubled, the son was none the less so. Robert 
was distressed beyond words at thus having to destroy his father’s 
pet project. But he justified his conduct by reasoning that he could 
not possibly love Miss Hartley as a husband should love his wife. 

Was there another image in his heart ? 

He had stated on his honour that his affections were not fixed on 
anyone else, In this he was correct, and yet he was conscious that 
a vision—shadowy and undefined—was luring him away, he knew 
not whither, perhaps to utter ruin. He called it Fate. It might 
be Fate ; at any rate, he did not try to beat it down, 

If he had subjected his feelings to a crucial and critical analysis ; 
if he had, so to speak, microscopically examined the subtle workings 
of his mind, he might have discovered—even to his own amazement 
—that this Fate took a very practical shape, even that of a young, 
and particularly fascinating young woman. 

Tt was a fact that Miss Daisy Easton had influenced him, though 
he did not think of her often. Nay, he had tried to banish her 
entirely from his mind. [ut as he sat there now in the presence of 
his irate father, whom he was so mortally offending, her image came 
up before him. He mentally closed his eyes to it, and mentally 
made a solemn vow that he would think no more of her, except in a 
casual way as a captivating travelling companion. And sternly and 
resolutely he determined then and there that he would refrain from 
seeking, either directly or indirectly, to know anything more about 
her. Jn short, that he would take the advice of his very practical 
and sensible friend, The O’Flaggerty, and morally exert himself to 
erase her very name from the tablets of his memory. As he came to 
this conclusion he mentally exclaimed, “To be strong and faithful is 
not difficult to a man of honour and determination.” Since that 
eventual night in Cork he had never set his eyes upon her, nor heard 
anything of her, and as it was evident frum the way she declined to 


see him on the following morning that she was not desirous to keep 


up the acquaintance, he felt that he would be something like a fool 


to even think about her again, except to congratulate himself on 
having narrowly escaped being drawn into an intrigue that might 
have proved disastrous to him in the future. While his son was 


thus cogitating, Mr. Boulcourt was pacing up and down, and having 
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by dint of much perseverance gained sufficient composure, he con- 
fronted Robert again. 

“ Bob,” he said, almost pathetically, as he resumed his seat, “ Bob, 
nothing could be more painful than to have to place an insurmount- 
able barrier between myself and son. I, therefore, earnestly hope 
for both our sakes that you have mistaken your own feelings with 
reference to Miss Hartley, and that very little really serious reflection 
will convince you of this. Take a little more time, then, for reflection : 
reason with yourself with the good sense I know you to possess, and I 
am convinced you will admit that you have fallen into an error, and 
you will revoke the hasty decision you have arrived at.” 

“T suffer equal pain, sir, with yourself in not being able to meet 
your views,” Robert answered, with great respect and great firmness. 
“Tt may be an iconoclastic act for me to destroy your cherished idol ; 
but I am a thinking being, and capable now, as I hope, of forming a 
matured judgment on a subject with which my well-being in life is 
so intimately associated. Therefore I must at once say that no 
amount of reflection will cause me to alter my decision not to marry 
Miss Hartley. She has told me in plain words that she does not 
love me and cannot love me. Under these circumstances I respect- 
fully submit, sir, that consideration on your part, and having regard 
tomy age and experience, wil] show you the folly of trying to force 
me into what could not be other than a hateful union. My mind is 
quite made up, and I sincerely hope that, however poignantly you 
may feel the disappointment, you will at least give me credit for 
ieing actuated by honourable motives and a love of truth.” 

If it is the last straw that breaks the camel’s back, assuredly it is 


the last words of an argument—if an argument can be said to have 


any last words—that invariably rupture friendships, and raise up 


the demons of discord which sit in the breasts of all men. 

Mr. Boulcourt flamed into passion at his son’s persistent obstinacy, 
llis face got dangerously red, and his voice husky. When he found 
himself defeated on every point, he could not help—as what man can ? 

-seeking to solace his lacerated feelings by revengeful retaliation, 

“ Let it be so,” he said, with intense bitterness, when he had 
recovered from the shock his son’s boldness and audacity had given. 
‘You are foolishly bent on war, young man, and have not counted 
the cost, I have given you a good and costly education and pro- 


fession. This will be yoursole fortune. The estate, which is entailed 
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passes to your brother William, and not one single pound of my 
other property shall go to you. And now, mark me, sir”—this was 
said with positively awful sternness—“ from henceforth you and I 
are strangers. By a week from to-day you must have quitted my 
house, never again to darken its door. Go, sir, our interview is at 
an end.” Robert rose, and as he did so he literally reeled. He had 
not expected this. His father’s wrath fell upon him like a thunder 
clap. It almost seemed as if his ears were filled with his father’s 
curse. He looked appealingly, pleadingly to that father, and would 
have spoken, but he was repulsed ; and so, how he knew not, he 
passed out of the room. When he had gone and the door had 
closed Mr. Loulcourt bowed his head on his hands and wept. A 
tearless weeping it was, but all the more terrible for being so. Tears 
are of woman, womanly ; but a man’s anguish rends and lacerates 
him, as it were, and finds vent, voleanic like, in a great upheaving in 
the breast, and a crue] throbbing of the brain, every throb of which 
seems to say the word—madness, 

Stephen Boulcourt had played traitor to his own better feelings. 
He knew and felt that. His purer nature prompted him to call his 
son back. In fact, he half rose to do so; but between him and that 
son, between him and the bone of his bone and the flesh of his flesh 
stood a gaunt, grim, body-and-soul destroying phantom, and his name 
was Pride. 


? 


Alas! if men who boast of “unstained escutcheons” would but 
write across them the motto Debel/are superbos, it might save much 
woe and misery. 

Like a man in a dream Robert was making his way to his own 
room when the butler met him in the hall and handed a telegram 
to him. 

“Tt came some time ago, Master Robert,” the man said, “but I 
knew you were engaged with Mr. Boulcourt, and I did not like to 
intrude.” 

Robert hardly heard what the butler said. He was conscious 
that something was being handed to him, and he took that something 


—a telegram—and crushed it into his pocket, and murmuring 


“ Thanks, thanks,” passed on, much to the amazement of the butler, 


who was an old and respected servant, 


»” 


“Hullo, what is up, I wonder,” he mused, as he stood and 


watched his young master go along the passage. ‘“ There’s been 
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a row between the governor and Master Bob, I'll bet. I wonder 
what it’s all about.” 


(To be continued.) 


ET EGO ETIAM IN ARCADIA VIXI. 


Youth pictures a golden future, 
Framed in the hopes that seem 
Like a gushing, babbling fountain 
To swell to a mighty stream ; 
And, borne on its broadening bosom, 
They drift from the shore of fears 
To sail on the ocean of fancy 


Through the bright Arcadian years. 


Age listens in silent pity, 
It has cherished those hopes of yore ; 
It has seen them wrecked and shattered, 
And sunk in the deep “no more.” 
It gazes on wasted hours 
Through a mist of blinding tears ; 
On the withered weeds that were flowers 


In the bright Arcadian years. 


And see !—as the shadows lengthen,— 


As the twilight creeps in—slow, 


How their thoughts are bent on the future, 


And his on the long ago ; 

Their eyes are bright with yearning, 
And his are dim with tears ; 

But the thoughts of both are turning 


To the bright Arcadian years. 


Charles Young. 








TWO SONNETS, 


I. 
Few friends have I to whom I now could say— 
“My mind to thee is like an open book ; 
In all its secret places thou may’st look, 
And T shall never need to say thee nay ! ” 
For howsoever near and dear were they, 
They might, perchance, explore some hidden nook 
Where friendship’s fixed foundations faintly shook, 
And dim, disloyal shadows shunned the day. 
But should’st thou, Dearest, with unblinded eyes, 
The dark recesses of my spirit prove 
And all its inmost sanctuaries see ; 
Much would’st thou find that was not good or wise— 
And much, maybe, unworthy of thy love— 


But not a single thought untrue to thee. 


II. 

I would that words could truly tell thee, Sweet, 

The sum of all things that to me thou art ! 

As hope’s fruition to the fainting heart ; 
As streams of healing to the wayworn feet ; 
As summer sunshine to the waving wheat ; 

AS balm of Gilead to the stinging smart ; 

As cheering news to friends that dwell apart : 
As shade to those who shirk the noonday heat ; 
As peace to those who falter in the fight ; 

As flowery paths to gloomy forest glades ; 

As harhour-lights to ships that seek the shore ; 
As angel-voices calling through the night 


To souls that.tread the valley of the shades ;— 


All this thou art to me, Beloved, and more, 


Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 





METEOROLOGICAL, PSEUDO - SCIENCE. 


By HUGH CLEMENTS. 


Author of “ Organic Chemistry,” “The Fields of Great Britain, 


HE Greenwich observers, having equipped themselves 
| with 50 years of weather observations, thought they 
would settle once for all time whether or not the 
moon had any influence upon the weather. They 
commenced with the phases of the moon, and taking 
the w sities during all this time into consideration, they found that it 
was as often wet as dry at the times of new and full moon. The 
apparent conclusion was that the weather was not influenced in any 
way at the times of new and full moon. As we shall presently see, 
this was a very unscientific method of procedure. It was what may 
be termed the pseudo-scientific method. Next they compared the 
kinds of weather prevailing at the times of perigee and apogee, and 
found that at these times it was as often wet as dry,and the conclusion 
was that the comparative nearness or farness of the moon from the 
earth, had no appreciative effect upon the weather. This was con- 
clusive. No. 2 and like No. 1 was most unscientitic. Finally they com- 
pared the various kinds of weather existing when the moon was in 
different parts of its nodal cycle, and as they could detect no similarity 
in the weather at similar points in this cycle, they stated that the 
movement of the moon in this cycle had no apparent effect upon the 
weather. This was their conclusion. No, 3 is just as pseudo-scientitic as 
the others. The moon was condemned on all three counts of the indict- 
ment by a chosen body of scientific men, and it is not strange that 
scientific opinion has ever since been strongly opposed to the idea of 
there being any lunar influence exercised upon the weather. 
If, therefore, the mvon had no effect upon the weather, it is self 
evident that the planets could have none, as their combined attractive 


effect upon the earth’s atmosphere is only about | per cent. of that of 
" 
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the moon. If the planets have no effect upon the earth’s atmosphere 
producing weather changes, it is evident that the stars could have 
none. And having given up the moon, planets, and stars as utterly 
hopeless (in having any effect upon the weather), the sun was the 
only body left to which they could look. And a'though the observers 
admitted that the moon must have some attractive effect and so 
influence the weather, still they thought this effect was so masked and 
overpowered by the solar heating effects and evaporation, raising 
winds, &c, that it was impossible to test its real existence or gauge its 
effects (if any) upon the weather. 

As the earth moves round the sun daily and annually in exactly 
the same way from year to year, there is not, and cannot be, any 
difference in its action, so far as the weather is concerned, from year 
to year. In fact the sun's influence is constant and really may be 
omitted altogether from the calculation. The amount of heat given 
out by the sun yearly is the same, and so must be the amount of 
evaporation in so far as it is uninfluenced by other than any 
terrestrial action which can have no varied or changing self-origin- 
ating action. 

But, strange to say, the hopes of the present race of scientific 
men centre on the sun and they are still in hopes that the weather 
enigma will be explained in some way or other by further solar 


researches and discoveries, About ten or eleven years ago solar 


physicists tried to explain the weather, and more especially the 
incidence of rainfall to the solar activity, as evidenced in the solar 
spots. But after raising the hopes of many the sun spot bubble 
burst, when it was found that the weather was not always similar 
at times of maximum and minimum sunspots, and that there was 
no weather cycle corresponding to sun spot period. Even the Hon. 
RK. Abercromby and Mr, Scott cannot see in what way they will ever 
be of the slightest utility in weather forecasting. 

About eight years ago, when the sun spot craze was about its 
height, I made an elaborate inquiry into the matter and found that 
the condition of maximum sunspots was caused by maximum 
planetary attraction upon the sun, and at times of minimum sun 


spot activity the planetary attraction was at a minimum. But 


notwithstanding all the investigations, the observations, the 


statistics, and the prodigious amount of writing on the subject 


in the great London Magazines and Press and in books, and 
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the hopes raised that sunspots would furnish the key to the solution 
of the weather question, the sunspot craze has eventually collapsed, 
and now there is none so poor in scientific ability and commonsense 
as to give them much attention in connection with meteorology. 

The Greenwich observers, including the Meteorological Council and 
the bulk of scientific men in this and other countries, are of opinion 
that the moon has little or no effect on the weather, and that it is 
impossible to forecast the weather from any knowledge we may 
possess of the lunar movements. Now as I have satisfactorily fore- 
casted the weather for some considerable time upon the basis of the 
moon’s motions, I may say that the opinions of scientific men and 
their views, as propounded in various scientific works, are entirely 
false. Their works on the subject are what may be termed pseudo- 
scientific. Their science is not genuine, it has got a false ring about 
it. We have gradually unmasked the secrets of chemistry and 
electricity. These are true sciences, and knowing the nature of 
these sciences so well, we have made them subservient to human 
purposes, and the progress of mankind in arts, commerce, and civilisa- 
tion. We cannot yet speak of Meteorology as being a science for scien- 
tific men do not understand the weather, and until they do under- 
stand it, it cannot bea science, and until it is a science it cannot be an 
art. Every science has got an art dependent upon it—an art that is 
useful to mankind—an art that increases the progress and civilisa- 
tion of the human species. The Sciences of Chemistry, Electricity, 
Light, Heat, Physiology, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Astronomy, 
&e., ke, have all got numerous arts and industries dependent upon 
them. There is no art or industry dependent upon the sciences of 
Meteorology. There is a quack science, and there is a minor quack 
industry that gives employment to a small staff supported by the 
State in making guesses at the probable weather toanorrow. Their 
forecasts are so worthless that no one would give a brass farthing 
for any of them. They can see them in any of the free libraries in 
most of the daily papers gratis. They are, however, not worth 
looking at, but still newspaper editors give a good deal of space to 
them as they are brought out under very distinguished patronage, 


and that is one of the main factors in getting space in a London 


newspaper. It matters little whether these forecasts are right or 


wrong, the patronage of the Royal Society and the Government is 


the main point. 
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After the invention of the barometer by Torricelli, about the 
middle of the 17th century, scientific men thought that by its means 
they would be able to solve the weather question. 

In those days, like the late sunspot period, it was all the rage. 
It was to explain everything germane to weather, like the quack 
medicines that cure every complaint that flesh is heir to. There 
were great expectations in those days, and occasionally you will still 
see (for instance in the Daily Nerrs) rules for forecasting the weather 
by means of the barometer. And all the daily papers still give the 
height of the barometer daily, as if the mere height would give us 
the slightest cue as to to-norrow’s weather. Except as a mere 
record the given height is valueless. It is a relic of the belief in 
barometric rules. From the lowest point at which the barometer 
may stand in Great Britain, to the highest, there may be any kind of 
weather. It may rain with a high, a mean, or a low barometer. It 
may rain with a rising, steady, or falling barometer. In fact, the 
mere height of the barometer does not give you information as to 
the immediate character of the weather at all. Still, it is most 
important to keep a daily, if not an hourly or even a continuous record 


of the movements of the barometer indicative of air-pressure at as 


many places as possible in the British Islands, so that we may be 


able, in the future, from a knowledge of the kind of weather accom- 
panying the barometrical trace, to accurately forecast the weather 
at the same place when the conditions of the moon’s motions in 
relation to the earth and sun are similar. For instance, I] found 
out the trace in May, 1891, should be similar to that from 23rd April 
to the 23rd May, 1878, and it was so, and the character of the 
weather in these two periods at an interval of 13 years was almost 
exact. I was also successful in forecasting the curve for June, 1891, 
and I now feel pretty confident that it will be possible to do so for 
all future months, so that the weather will be similar to that for 
the past curve. 

It was also found that no reliance could be’ placed on weather 
averages in any country. So that when I commenced my weather 
inquiry in ]8&3, meteorologists had abandoned all hope, like Satan 
and the fallen angels when they were cast out of heaven into the 
bottomless and lightless abyss. 

They had in succession appealed in vain for help to the sun, moon, 


and stars, and were in utter darkness upon the weather question. 
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They took the weather as it came, and did their best to make a fore- 
east 24 hours before. However, notwithstanding all the resources of 
intelligence, civilisation, and the telegraph, combined with first-class 
meteorological instruments, these forecasts were too often wrong for 
the people to have much, if any, faith in them. There was a thick 
darkness that might be felt in the meteorological world, 

At this time of utter gloom and darkness I resolved never to 
abandon the search for a solution of the weather question, while my 


mind was penetrated by the least ray of hope. 


Being fully aware 
that the theory of the moon having any influence had been given up 


by scientific men after the inquiry made by supposed competent 
authorities, I first of all turned my attention to the planets, and 
after spending about a year upon planetary inquiry, I came to the 
conclusion that they had no practical influence upon the weather. 
Having had the idea from the first that the sun’s influence was a 
constant, IL felt, notwithstanding scientific opinions, I must really 
study the lunar motion in connection with the weather myself, or 
altogether abandon the enquiry. 

As time went on, theory after theory was developed in my mind 
in turn, to be abandoned, as | found by experiment each theory was 
unreliable. 

Commencing with the year 1767, I took out the times of new and 
full moon, arranged month by month for each year in tabular form, 
and from 1833 I also abstracted the times of apogee and perigee. 

At that time I was endeavouring to obtain a weather cycle, a 
period during which the weather repeats itself. From time to time 
I fancied that I had discovered a cycle that, for the moment, seemed 
to answer fairly well. But, after short intervals, each cycle was in 
turn condemned, as it broke down in some particular case. 

[ remember at one time, six or seven years ago, having got a ten 
years’ and two months’ cycle that became converted into a 20 years’ 
and four months’ and a 61 years’ cycle, and on comparison of the 
times of the phases of the moon at 61 years’ interval on my tabular 
form of phases, I accidentally compared years at intervals of 62 
years, and was surprised to find that the new and full moons took 
place at the same hour of the day, but four days later in the month. 
1 tried other years at like intervals, and found that this was 
true in every case. My hopes now ran high, and I thought | 


had made a great discovery; and so I had, but the result 
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was somewhat different to my then immediate expectations. 
T thought, well, if the moon has any influence upon the weather, there 
ought to be some similarity in the weather at intervals of 62 years. 
There is a similarity, but the similarity is such that you cannot 
always rely upon your forecasts of the weather. Another reason of 
that is that usually the other lunar conditions are not similar at 
intervals of 62 years, and so the weather could not be similar. The 
62 years’ cycle was not universally applicable, so I gave it up. I 
next cut the cycle into two and found that the phases at intervals of 
31 years occurred at the same hour of the day two days later, but in 
a reverse order. I likewise found that 31 years would not form a 
universal cycle true in every case. So it was also abandoned. For 
« time I gave the enquiry up in a semi-hopeless way, till the thought 
struck me that I would look up the times of perigee and apogee. | 
looked at these, and found there was a 62 and 31 years’ cycle of 
apses as well as phases of the moon. I next thought, if there is a 
cycle of phases and apses at these intervals of years, there ought to 
be a cycle of their differences, and of course there was. These 
differences, which I termed apsidal differ ences, were similar month by 
month at 62 and 3] years’ intervals. But still, as the weather did 
not always agree at these intervals of years, this did not help me 
much so far. I now proceeded to take these apsidal differences year 
by year from 1833 (when the times of the apses are first given in the 
Nautical Almanac) to the present time. 

On examination of the table which I compiled of apsidal differ- 
cnces, I found that those differences, at intervals of 18 and 13 
years, were similar to those at intervals of 31 years, and 18 and 13 
make 31; and not only that, but I found there was a similarity 
every 5 years, the difference between 18 and 13, and at 10 years 
double that difference. Still, I found that the weather does not 
repeat itself every 5, 10, 13, or 18 years any more than it was 
repeated at 31 and 62 years. And the reason is simply this, that 
the apsidal difference, when alike in any two years, at any of those 
intervals of years represents only two of the three lunar movements. 
The node cycle of 18°6 years has also to be taken into account. At 


these intervals of years, When the apsidal differences are similar, as 


well as the position in node cycle, I have always found the weather 


to be similar, And, although the moon may not be in the same or 


in a similar position in the node cycle at a certain interval of years, 
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yet, if the apsidal differences are similar, there is a family likeness 
in the character of the weather. And I find that in practical fore- 
casting for any given year, say, the present year, 189i, I abstract 
the various weather factors for years at 5, 10, 18, 31, and 62 years’ 
interval, I can always, for any particular month of 1891, find some 
month in one of the previous years when the weather factors 
will almost be identical. In this way I can very approximately 
make out a forecast of the weather for any month in any future 
year. And, of course, I am able to draw a barometric curve that 
will approximate very closely to the actual curve. And if you can 
beforehand make out the movements of the barometer you have 
really solved the weather question. At any rate, that was 
the opinion of Sir John Herschell, no mean judge, and I think it 
would also be the opinion of anyone who really understood 
the matter 

Although the subject of forecasting the weather is very interesting, 
I must reserve any further remarks until another occasion, and at 
present point out the mistakes made by the Greenwich observers in 
their so-called inquiry. 

I have already stated that these observers found that the moon 
had no influence upon the weather. Of course, their finding that 
verdict does not prove, by any means, that the moon has no effect 
upon the weather. It merely gives the outcome of their inquiry. 
If they had adopted a different method of enquiry the result would 
have been doubtless different. If they had adopted a scientific 
method of enquiry they would have obtained a scientific result, a 
true conclusion. Many an innocent prisoner has been found guilty 
when certain charges or counts of indictments were taken separately, 
and never considered collectively. The Greenwich observers took 
each motion of the moon into consideration separately, and never for 
a moment thought what their combined action upon the weather 
would be. The observers expected the weather to go in harmony with 
the phases, in harmony with the apses, and in harmony with the nodes. 
They evidently expected impossibilities. How could the weather 
assume three different characters—a phasial, nodal, and apsidal ? 
You might as well expect a ball struck simultaneously by three 


forces to go in three different directions. The thing is absurd. The 


ball can only go in one direction, that is, in the direction of the 


resultant of the forces acting upon it. In the same way the weather 
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is the outcome of the resultant of the phasial, apsidal, and nodal 
movements, 

This is the simple elementary unscientific and foolish mistake of 
the Greenwich observers. 

Now, by my method of ay:idal difi:rences, I can readily obtain the 
resultant action of the phases and apses upon the weather, and by a 
process of selection I can with these combined the effect of the 
nodes so that T can at any future time find weather that will be the 


counterpart of certain past W eather, 


rr, / 


This is no mere theory, because T have accurately forecasted the 
weather over and over again during the last two years. 

It therefore follows, as the Greenwich observers were wrong, that 
the present system based upon it is also wrong, and that there is 
not the slightest hope of making any further progress upon erroneous 
lines, 

The system of forecasting, as practised at the Meteorological 


Offices, is unscientific, most unsatisfactory, and entirely delusive. 


Daily Weather Forecasts 
fer Septemter 4897 


Hugh , 
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In the accompanying diagram the upper is the forecasted curve 


for July, and the lower is the actual curve. There is a very 


considerable correspondence in the traces of these curves, and 
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consequently there is a very close approximation between the 


general character of the weather as forecasted and that which actu- 
ally took place. There was also a close general agreement between 
the forecasted and the actual amount of sunshine, the direction of 
the wind and the temperature for July. 

The forecasts of the Meteorological Office were for 13 days most 
unreliable, being for the first eight days of the month only correct 


on one occasion, viz., the 6th of the month. 





“WHEN I AM AS OLD AS MOTHER. 


There played by a stream where forget-me-nots grew 
A maid of summers ten, 
And she laughed and she sang, as she plucked them with glee, 
“I’m sure you'll remember me, 
Little flowerets blue— 
To your name you'll be true, 


When I am as old as mother.” 


Arm-in-arm by that stream there wandered at will 
Two lovers in after years ; 
And she cried, as she looked up with glistening eyes, 
“Ts it true that love never dies ? 
Will you cherish me still, 
Will your love ne’er grow chiil, 


Then I am as old as mother ?” 
Wi I ld ther ? 


At even, long after, she sat at her door 
A matron of noble mien, 
And her face shone with hope, though the wrinkles were there, 
As she asked of the child she bare, 
“ Shall I weary you, or 
Will you love me yet more 


When I am as old as mother ?” 


There wept by that stream where forget-me-nots grew, 


A woman bowed down with age, 

“ Now widowed and childless,” she sobbed, “ you may see 
There is none to remember me,— 
Little flowerets blue, 
So°I come back to you 


Till God gives me rest with mother.” 


Walter Lazarus- Barlow 





THOMAS WINTER WOOD. 


(VANGUARD. ) 


A POET FROM THE WEST, 


1818, at Hareston—the family seat of the Woods, in 

Devonshire—and is the representative of the family 

of Johis de Bosco, whose descendants were called 

Wood, and were located at Hareston so far back as 
the reign of Edward IIT. From boyhood he breathed poetry, and 
was, in some measure, fostered in it by several members of his 
family who were more or less versifiers. At the age of fifteen, 
whilst at Plymouth School, unaided by other hand or head, and 
unknown to anyone save a good-natured printer, who allowed him 
the run of his workshop after school and working hours, he produced a 
few copies of a little volume of poems. This must be mentioned 
only as proving his devotion to the muse ; and not as an evidence of 
his proficiency at that period; for, not long since, he himself des- 
cribed finding a copy of this “ school-freak,” as he termed it, which 
he soon consigned to the flames. ‘“ And now,” said he, “TI shall 
feel happier, as I think it must be the last of that afflicted little 
family.” 

At school and college he appears to have made little mark, and as 
he often declares, spent most of his time in brooding over scenes of 
the imagination, especially as connected with field-sports and his 
nitive valleys. One peculiarity deserves notice ; for, although not 
altogether unusual, it is one that has received interesting remark from 
the students of mental developmentand thecaprices of genius. Scarcely 
any art or science escaped an essay from him during his youth, but 
either from want of talent or perseverance, each was dropped before 


any proficiency could be attained; displaying, to a remarkable 


degree, a want of energy or a peculiar idiosyncrasy, 
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At an early age he published “The Bedouin, and other Poems,” 
which contained many beauties amidst many marks of inexperience. 


Painting, engraving, heraldry, chess and billiards, together with his 


favourite verse, all shared the same fate ; a latent ray was displayed, 


and nothing more attempted. 

At the first opportunity, college was suddenly quitted for the turf, 
the gun, and the hunting-field—tishing, boating and cricket, into all 
of which pursuits he plunged with great apparent relish; often 
celebrating his exploits, as well as those of others, in song. Many 
of these effusions still live in the archives of the local press ; but 
fortunately, perhaps, for our young author, he then had, as after 
wards, a habit of frequently changing his nom de plume. 

In 1847 he married Eliza Anne, the youngest daughter of Mr. 
Edward Sole, Solicitor, of Devonport, and went for several years to 
the Continent, residing in Paris and the Touraine. During this time 
little English literary work was done; the French language 
and French intercourse being the object of interest to the whole 
family. 

On returning to England the family again occupied the old residence 
of Hareston ; but they soon left it with the idea of living near 
London. It was at Croydon that Mr. Wood, under the name of Owen 
Gower, wrote “ Mabeldean, a Social, Political and Theological 
Novel,” in three volumes. The views propounded in this work were 
so outspoken, bold and incisive, that here may be the proper place, 
perhaps, to speak of the character of the author. Claiming to be a 
rationalist in everything, it will not be surprising to find that the 
work abounds in severe criticism of modern manners; and that it 
was severely handled by the orthodox press. 

Its object was, ostensibly, to hold up to ridicule all things artificial 
belonging to society, theology, or personal display ; and some very 
bitter sarcasm was called in to assist in the attempt. The work 
reached a second edition ; but was read more through curiosity, and 
for the love of the humour it contained, than from admiration of its 
sentiments. 

From a subsequent and better knowledge of the author and his 
style of writing, it is evident that these volumes were written more 
to indulge a talent for criticism than in any hope of effecting per- 
manent change. Be this as it may, there is an attraction in the 


style of the composition which is augmented by the presence of three 
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charming poems in the author’s happiest vein of force and pathetic 
beauty. 

In 1872, Mr. Wood was solicited to take the mastership of the 
Wheatland Foxhounds, in Shropshire. He acceded to the request, 
and at once started to fill up the vacant time by a few months’ travel 
through Switzerland ; and afterwards occupied Chelmarsh Hall, about 
four miles from Bridgnorth. 

He remained in fulfilment of his duties as M.F.H. for two years ; 
when, in the midst of his new career, a sad catastrophe befel him in 
the loss of his eldest daughter, who had been, from her earliest 
childhood, his companion of the saddle ; and who, as a brief memoir 
of her life records, had ridden by his side miles enough to cross the 
earth from pole to pole. 

This sad event broke up the establishment at Chelmarsh Hall ; 
and the family wandered to Netley, where, finding an attrac- 
tive site, overlooking the ruins of Netley Abbey, Mr. Wood conceived 
the idea of making the purchase and building a villa, which he did 
on the most charming lines, and occupied it for many years. It was 
then sold, and the family finally settled at Plymouth. 

There is many a good story told of the decision of character dis- 
played by the subject of this memoir during his youthful career, 
which can be quite conceived from his writings, containing, as they 
do, a point and manliness in their touching and simple sentiment. 

When first mooting the idea of leaving Netley, a friend said to 
him: ‘ But you have built a beautiful house here, and spent a deal 
of money.” “True,” he replied, “ but if we make up our minds to 
yo, it will take more than that to keep us.” The next morning the 


house was sold! 


His purchase of a vicious race-horse, called St. Patrick, which no 


jockey could ride, may also be mentioned. “I should like to try 


him,” said Mr, Wood, “ You try him, sir; ha, ha, ha!” exclaimed 
a listening jockey, That ha, ha, ha, settled the purchase, and St. 
Patrick came in a good second, with his new owner on his back, at 
the ensuing Plymouth Races, 

During his early hunting career, a farmer went to a neighbouring 
magistrate and asked advice, saying Mr. Wood had threatened to 
thrash him, ‘ Did he say he would?” asked the magistrate. “ Yes, 
sir,” replied the farmer. ‘ Then,” said the magistrate, “he is eertain 


to do it ; so wait till he does, and then come to me again.” 
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As a song-writer only, few have deserved more praise. His first 
composition of this kind was published with music by William 
Richards Hunt; under the title of “Speed Boatman, speed !” (a 
oat Song); and, on a copy being presented to Eliza Cook, she 
made the following remark in a letter which is still preserved: “1] 
am delighted with the song. It is a model of poetic spirit and 
faultless versification.” 

As a specimen of the same class we give the following :— 

YACHTING SONG. 
O for the joyous sea—the world of blue: 
With Heaven above us and the deck beneath ; 
Where nothing claims a care from chief or crew, 


Save the lone billow, and the air we breathe. 


© for the breeze to bear our bark afar 
Across the panting bosom of the deep, 
Where light- winged joy shall be the only star, 
And tyrants’ eyes the only ones that sleep. 


Pass the rich goblet to each lip’s embrace ; 
Waft Lethe’s weed in perfume te the sky : 
And pleasure, like our course, shall leave no trace 


Save the burnt ash and Time’s regretful sigh. 


Then let each bosom, like the ocean, swell— 
The billows’ scattered spray our pathway strew 
With flowers from wild imagination’s spell ; 


Whilst every ripple rings with pleasures new. 


Cast to the fleeting wave the cares of home— 
Mock the proud heart of poet, priest, or king ; 
And leave the rover’s breast to cleave the foam, 


In flight unfettered as the seabird’s wing. 


Hope is our motto—realms of bliss our dream : 
Reft be that spirit’s peace that wakes the spell ! 

For whatsoe’er the landsman’s joy may seem, 
Ours is the life that dawns at his farewell ! 


Let the warm hand of friendship slumbering lie— 
Yon shore fade from the horizon of the past, 
For who shall touch the chords of memory 


Where hearts find music in the creaking mast * 


Unfurl the banner—stretch the fluttering sail ; 


Commit thy spirit to the keeping high 
Of Him whose voice shall mingle with the gale ; 
Whilst our light bark to other realms shall fly. 
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Of satirical pieces Mr. Wood has produced many, all with a rare 


touch of humour. He has also been the author of several prize 


poems. Space forbids many quotations ; but, as a specimen of the 
more reflective or speculative school, we give— 
THE ROLL CALL. 


** And they that have done good shall go into life everlasting : and they 
that have done evil into everlasting fire.” —Saint Athanasius. 


I stood upon the battle-field of life— 
Weary and lone—grim memory my guide, 
To point the footprints of the demon, Strife— 
Who, with the God of War marched side, by side, 


Where victors shouted, and where victims died. 


Silent, I gazed till phantom-forms uprose 
From graves which time had striven to conceal ; 
Recalling sounds and scenes—and joys and woes 
As glibly painted, and as earthly real, 
As memory’s death-watch could to life reveal. 


There, on this sepulchre—all greenly grown— 
In peace I pondered o’er the phrensied past ; 

And wondered how such grain, so widely sown, 
Could e’er be harvested in rest at last ; 


Till wonder’s self at wonder seemed aghast ! 


All was as calm as midnight in those realms 
Where tropic nature’s vengeance seems to pause 

And shrink to use that power which overwhelms ; 
As if to shun her own relentless laws, 


Through dread remorse, or other hidden cause. 


Pausing as if with hesitation’s wand 
Uplifted high, for better or for worse, 
Whether to strike fell terror through the land— 
Whether to frown or smile—to bless or curse 


The soul of peace throughout the universe. 


Soft in the midnight air, the breath of Heaven 
Floated around me as if voice had said :— 
**'To man no revelation shall be given 
Save through the spirit of the silent dead.” 
’*T was all I heard —onward the vision sped ! 


*Twas thus I mused when all around was still ; 
Whilst moments passed, as if by stealth they flew, 

Leaving old landmarks bare and stark—the mill— 
The tower—the homestead—and the garden yew ; 
As if the only things which had been true. 
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W here are the living forms—the rulers then— 
The uncalled chances in fate’s fatuous lot ? 
With vigil-eye I gazed around me—when 
The bugle sounded ; but, they answered not : 
For memory’s lingering love had well forgot ! 


Weary and worn, mine eyelids seemed to close, 
As sinks the sunlight when the day is done ; 
Till, faint and feebly, there at length arose 
Grim shadows, deepening as the gloom wore on, 
And recollection seemed to claim her own. 


Then suddenly grave spectres seemed to rise, 
Robed in rude garb of rhodomontine gare, 

Crowding around me in unearthly guise 
Whilst, unabashed for such intrusion there, 


Mingling their ribald hymns with mocking prayer. 


Then came a darkened cloud upon the scene, 
As one might picture vengeance and her train, 
To mark the spots where ghastly crime had been ; 
Or else that Heaven’s resistless power would fain 


Crush ruined nature on her own domain. 


No voice of angel pleaded mercy there 

None knew a creed save the avenger’s law ; 
None knew a retribution less severe 

Than fangs of burning flame from every jaw, 


To sweep lost souls to hell’s rapacious maw. 


At every vantage-coign there rose a sign— 

As if from Heaven—that Hell should mark each crime 
With branding rod, for punishment condign, 

Within the precincts of that sulphurous clime 

Where torments rage to all eternal time ! 


Then I awoke—when stark, before me stood 


A tall gaunt form of aspect stern and staid ; 


A messenger from that grand brotherhood— 
We call the Christian Church : ‘‘ Father,” I said, 


‘* Tell me what meaneth all this vision dread. 


‘Ts it all true—what I have seen to-night ?— 
‘* Two spots alone are measured for the dead : 
** The one all gladness and supreme delight— 
‘* The other—flashing fire —all ghastly red ? ”’— 
But, ere I raised mine eyes, the form had fled ! 
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Totally distinct from the rambling measure of modern verse—if 


verse it can be called—are Mr. Wood’s faultless numbers. Since 


the days of Tom Moore there has been too little like them ; clothed, 


as they are, in simplicity of language and full of pathos in its sweetest 
strain. 

Before concluding we must not omit our poet’s chess career, which 
should not be forgotten to be dotted, here and there, over any 
account of his life. To chessists we need not say he heads a family 
which has made itself famous throughout Europe and America. Of 
chess poems he has produced many, among which a humorous 
narrative entitled “‘ The Unexpected Guest,” is the principal. 

We trust Mr. Wood may, ere long, be persuaded to collect his 


widely-scattered poems into a solid volume. 





THE VALE OF GRASMERE. 


If my fancy might picture a haven of rest 
To render the moments of lifetime more dear, 
I would clasp thee in fondness for e’er to my breast, 


And hail thee my refuge, sweet vale of Grasmere. 


As the mariner turns from a perilous sea, 
To a beacon which points that a refuge is near ; 
So from sorrows and toils I would fly unto thee 


For a life of repose, in thy vale of Grasmere. 


For that halo of love in my bosom which glows 
Is all mirrored before me in ecstasy’s tear ; 
When the tumult of passion is lulled to repose 


By thy soft breathing zephyrs, loved vale of Grasmere. 


Where the spirit of freedom floats over the wave, 
All unfettered in flight as the wild bird’s career ; 
Whilst tranquility watches alone in her cave 


To crown with her chaplet, the vale of Grasmere. 


Then hush—let me kneel in a prayer all divine, 
That the hand of the spoiler may never be near— 
That the sweet smile of nature for ever be thine, 


Thou balmy—thou beautiful vale of Grasmere. 


And when I am called to the regions above, 


"Neath yon mountains I'd crave a lone nook for my bier ; 


Where in peace let me rest, ’midst the scenes of my love, 


Till the trumpet shall sound o’er the vale of Grasmere. 


Vanguard. 





REMINISCENCES OF PISA. 


By CHARLES T. J. HIATT. 


5] R. BROWNING'S Italian person of quality, who preferred 
| life ina city to existence in a country villa, whose desire 
was a house in the city square because— 
“There the whole day long one’s life is a perfect feast,” 
would not have chosen Pisa as it is to-day as a place of 
residence. He would have found the streets and squares almost as 
quiet as the grounds of his detested villa, where— 
“ You’ve the brown ploughed land before, where the oxen steam 
and wheeze, 
And the hills over-smoked behind by the faint grey olive-trees.” 
It is almost incredible that this town, with its broad noiseless 
streets and large squares, in which are so few people that they serve 
only to insist on the prevailing sense of emptiness, can be the city 
which disputed with Venice and Genoa the dominion of the surround- 
ing sea. But Pisa is a town with the history of a nation. In the 


past it had its own policy, which was carried into effect by its own 


‘leets and armies. Pisan Crusaders snatched Sardinia from the 
Infidels, Pisan merchants absorbed the trade of the neighbouring 
coast and islands, and Pisan armies fought in the intestine wars 
which were waged by the Ghibellines. In the 12th century, the sun 
of Pisa had risen to its zenith, and then, like the sun of greater 
states, it began to set. The arms of Pisa fell before those of Genoa, 
and at length, internal dissensions and the ambitions of its rulers 
brought it to its bitterest hour. The proud days were at an end, 
and the warlike and enterprising city was sold to Florence. Pisa 
was a fallen and a subject State, a State indeed no longer, rather the 
mere dependency of an imperious neighbour. But amidst all its 
struggles and trading, Pisa found time to think of things other than 
war or commerce. All the Pisans were not warriors or merchants, 
The time of the Crusaders was a time of profound religious enthu- 
siasm, and when a victory had been won, it was felt that some prac- 
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tical proof of gratitude should be given to the God of Battles, and so 
it happened that those of the Pisans who knew neither the arts of 
war nor of trade learnt to build, to carve, or to paint. It is to them 
that the city owes whatever interest it has for men who are not 
attracted by the story of its past, it is chiefly to their still existing 
works that it owes its modern fame. And, curiously enough, as 
Macaulay wrote, ‘all the monuments of Pisan greatness lie together, 
in a place not unlike the close of an English cathedral surrounded 
by green turf, still kept in the most perfect preservation, and 
evidently matters of admiration and of pride to the whole popula- 
tion.” There are probably few men who are unable to feel the 
beauty and fascination of that unrivalled group—Baptistry, 
Cathedral, Campanile, and close by, the cypress-shaded Campo 
Santo. The incomparable Duomo caused Beckford, the vision-seeing 
traveller, to write—“I have dreamed of such buildings, but little 
thought they existed ;” and Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, to exclaim—* O 
the solemn and characteristic beauty of that cathedral, with its 
simple, semicircular arches of the twelfth century, its double aisles, 
and its splendour of marbles and decoration.” The tower is at once 
a perfect piece of architecture and the strangest, most preposterous 
building to be found throughout the whole of Europe. It has pro- 
duced very extraordinary effects on those who have beheld it. The 
most irrepressible of American humourists became grave when he 
saw it, and left the spot without a single jest—and yet they say 
miracles do not happen. 

At intervals of several years the Leaning Tower is outlined with 
myriads of glowing lamps. The occasion on which the decoration 
takes place is known as La Luminara. To those who wish to see 
this strange building under circumstances which emphasize its 
phenomenal features, a visit to Pisa at the time of the festival will 
doubtless be‘a pleasure of a peculiar kind. I confess that I have 
no desire to see the Tower save in glittcring daylight when its 
walls 

“Of alabaster white and red corall ” 


can be appreciated, or when it is robed in the draperies, crimson and 


diaphanous, which the setting sun places round it. 


The Baptistry, together with the cathedral and campanile, shows 
Italian Romanesque architecture at its height. The northern variety 


of the style, commonly called Norman, which prevailed in England 
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at the same time, is separated from the Romanesque of Italy by a 
difference of architectural aim, of temperament, and of the materials 
and craftsmanship which the architects had at their command. The 
northern builders aimed primarily at vast solidity, at perfectly con- 


structed vaulting, and in a spirit of reformation set themselves to 
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THE CATHEDRAL AND CAMPANILE, PISA, 


design buildings at once novel and daring. Their works have the 
interest which belongs to the links in achain of artistic development, 
and the defects inseparable from buildings in which principles not 
perfectly understood, and aims only partially realised are apparent. 
In the Italian works of the same period the architects were as calm 


and concentrated as their northern fellow-workers were restless. 
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They aimed at producing beautiful churches by the employment of 
accepted principles, and the results are both symmetrical and 
graceful. The decoration is very elaborate. The archaic sculpture, 
the endless geometrical tracery, and the crude symbolism which are 
met with in English churches, give place to designs showing more 
decorative feeling, more accomplished craftsmanship, and frequent 
reference to the Roman examples on which the Romanesque style 
is based. They are less solemn than our own Norman churches with 
their vast pillars and capitals, which look as if they were intended 
to last till the end of time, but they are infinitely more elegant, and 
yet they by no means lack the dignity common to all the varieties 
of the style. They seem to recall the temples which Romans erected 
to the glory of their gods; they foreshadow the Gothic cathedrals 
which are rich beyond all ancient buildings in picturesque and 
imaginative qualities. It is in this group, standing in a quiet corner 
of Pisa, that the qualities of the style can best be judged, for no- 
where else do we find an example on a large scale so little altered in 
the ages which separate us from the day when it was built. Nowhere 
else do we find one in which the genius of the architect, the decora- 
tive skill of several illustrious artists, and the handywork of in- 
numerable craftsmen have been combined with more complete 
success, 

Nothing will strike those who study these old Pisan buildings 
more than the extraordinary skill and taste with which marble of 
different kinds was employed in the scheme of decoration. Marble 
may be used nobly and rightly as here, or it may be employed, as at 
the Venetian Church of Santa Maria degli Scalzi, which is, in 


Ruskin’s words, “a perfect type of the vulgar abuse of marble in 


every possible way by men who had no eye for colour, and no under- 


standing of any merit in a work of art, but that which arises from 
costliness of material.” At Pisa the whole buildings are of marble, 
the whiteness of which the atmosphere has softened in some places 
into an ivory tint, in others to the hue of palest amber, and in others 
to dove-colour. Into this ground small squares of polished stone 
have been let. Some,of them glow like blue cornflowers, some are 
crimson as the petals 6f a poppy, while in others the colours are 
streaked and mingled with the cunning which only nature knows. 
On the rows of columns and the carved capitals which they bear, 
the sunshine plays as if it loved to show off the exquisite colours of 
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which the stone is composed, and yet never for a moment does the 


marble attract the eye at the expense of the architecture. The 





THE BAPTISTRY, PISA, 


magnificence displayed here is rare; far rarer is the exquisite taste 


which controls and refines it. 


One among the many old palaces which Pisa contains has gained 
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special celebrity from the fact that it was the residence of Byron in 
1822. The Shelleys were living in Pisa at the same time, and con- 
cerning the Palazzo Lanfranchi, since called Palazzo Toscanelli, Cap- 
tain Medwin relates the following conversation which he had with the 
author of The Cenci and Prometheus Unbound —“ ‘It is one of those 
marble piles that seem built for eternity, whilst the family: whose 
name it bears no longer exists,’ said Shelley, as we entered a hall that 
seemed built for giants. ‘I remember the lines in the ‘Inferno,’ 
said I: ‘a Lanfranchi was one of the persecutors of Ugolino.’ ‘The 
same,’ answered Shelley ; ‘ you will see a picture of Ugolino and his 
sons in his (Byron’s) room. Fletcher, his valet, is as superstitious as 
his master, and says the house is haunted, so that he cannot sleep for 
rumbling noises overhead, which he compares to the rolling of bowls. 
No wonder ; old Lanfranchi’s ghost is unquiet and walks at night.’” 
There would really seem to be some reason for supposing that Lord 
Byron was worried about the ghosts which were alleged to haunt his 
house, for, writing to Mr. Murray, he says :—“I am, however, 
bothered about these spectres of which I have as yet seen nothing, 
nor, indeed, heard (myself); but all the other ears have been regaled 
by all kinds of supernatural sounds,” 

Shelley established himself at Pisa towards the end of January, 
1820, in a house on the south side of the Arno, which is no longer 
traceable. His literary activity was at this period very great. He 
produced in the summer and autumn of his first year at Pisa, among 
other poems, the Od to a Skylark, the Witch of Atlas, and the Ode to 
Naples. In the winter, the profusion of flowers, which made Mrs. 
Shelley’s sunny drawing-room heavy with the perfume they gave out, 
inspired The Sensitive Plant. It was an incident in his Pisan life, 
too, that caused Shelley to write the Zpipsychidion. An Italian 
professor told him of a beautiful woman, Emilia Viviani, who was 
imprisoned in a dreary convent near to Pisa, with a view to forcing 
her to accept, as husband, aman who was distastefulto her. Shelley 
visited her and recognised at once her surpassing beauty, and wrote 
the great poem in which Emilia is thus described :— 


“ Seraph of Heaven ! too gentle to be human, 
Veiling beneath that radiant form of woman 


All that is insupportable in thee, 


Of light, and love, and immortality !” 
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Adonis was the next work which came from Shelley’s pen, and 
this poem was first printed at Pisa. On one occasion, Shelley was 
bathing with Trelawney in the Arno when the former, who could 
not swim, plunged into deep water and was brought up from the 
bottom by Trelawney, to whom, when he had recovered himself, 
he said, “I always find the bottom of the well, and they say Truth 
lies there. In another minute I should have found it and you would 
have found an empty shell. Death is the veil which those who live 
call life ; they sleep and it is lifted.” Shortly before the catastrophe 
which ended his life almost before its summer, we find Shelley and 
Leigh Ilunt visiting the Campo Santo together, and discussing a 
new religion in the Cathedral while the organ was being played. 

In passing from Shelley to Galileo we pass from our own century 
to the end of the sixteenth, It is not the least of the glories of 
Pisa that one of the greatest and earliest of a great chain of modern 
astronomers was born within its walls. The house in which Galileo 
Galilei first saw the light stands in the Via di Fortezza, beyond the 
Lungarno Galileo, which has been so called in his honour. Here he 
lived in his boyhood when he studied music and poetry, and as he 
grew older, turning to science, he used the Cathedral and Campanile 
in order to make physical observations. He was educated at the 
University of his native town, and became professor of mathematics. 
He was afterwards invited to Florence by Cosimo IT., in whose court 
he was principal philosopher. His Florentine observatory, where 
in 1638 Milton visited him, is stillin existence, and is, says Pascarel, 
“as peaceful, as simple, as homely, as closely girt with blossoming 
boughs and with tulip-crimsoned grasses now as then, when, from 
its roof, in the still midnight of far-off time, its master read the 
secrets of the stars.” 

When the weather is warm at Pisa quite a gay crowd may be seen 
sunning themselves on Sunday afternoons on the green turf round 
the Duomo. Groups are unceasingly formed and broken up, and 
the people rest and do nothing with that grace so characteristic of 
southern nations. In the evening, the men go to the cafés on the 
Lungarno Reale to dine. Turning into one of these after the busi- 
ness or pleasure of the day is over the scene is animated enough, and 
the contrast to the quietude of the streets is striking. Going down 


a few steps, we enter a large low room supported by iron pillars. 


As we go in, a perfect din of conversation comes from the people at 
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the round tables on which are placed the wicker-framed bottles 
containing the red Chianti which is drunk in prodigious quantities. 
Here two or three are laughing over a piquant morsel in one of the 
comic papers, and there the last leader in L’Opinioni is being 
discussed, while hard by, a little group of men of the extreme school 
are tearing the Government to tatters. There are plates of oranges, 
so deep in colour as to approach nearer to bronze than gold, which 
still remain attached to the boughs on which they grew. Now and 
then pretty fiorage tempt the diners to buy a button hole from the 
baskets they carry on their arms, and the tables are perpetually 
rapped to attract the attention of the busy ezmiere who shows an 
eastern imagination in recommending the different dishes to those 
on whom he waits. 

Pisa occupies a prominent position in the history of sculpture on 
account of its connection with Niccolo Pisano, one of the precursors 
of the Renaissance, who was possibly born in the city, and who was 
certainly identified more closely with it than with any other place in 
Italy. His only son Giovanni was born at Pisa about 1250, and 
was occupied for five years in constructing the Campo Santo, the 
sacred earth for which was partly brought from Calvary in fifty 
Pisan galleys at the close of the crusade under Frederic Barbarossa. 
In this earth father and son rest together in one grave, the site of 
which time has effaced. Andrea Pisano, the son of a Pisan notary, 
added yet further fame to the school, for he was the master of 
Orcagna and other great artists. 

The artistic glories of Pisa are certainly departed now, for the in- 
numerable carvers in alabaster who reproduce the monuments with 
irritating frequency are unhappily in no sense fit successors of old 
Niccolo. Their works are indeed beneath criticism, and they are so 
numerous that they constitute a perfect plague. One of the most 
amusing of travel-writers, Mr. Sala, says :—‘ The alabaster trophies 
of the Four Monuments grinned upon you in the ghastliest manner. 
The Paptistry, about the size of and looking remarkably like a 
wedding cake in a. pastry cook’s shop window, price fifty francs ; 
the Baptistry, the size of and with the aspect of a Melton Mow- 


bray pork pie, white-washed, with a potato cut in half for the cupola, 


price fifteen francs ; the Baptistry, the size of a threepenny Savoy 
cake, price five francs; the Baptistry, the size of the smallest of 
jelly moulds, three francs ; the Baptistry, the size of Columbus’ egg 
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after it had been made to stand upright, one franc fifty centimes.” 
And so it is with the Duomo and the Campanile, with puppies and 
profiles of Galileo, with Lorenzo Medici and the statue of the 
“ Bathing Girl.” 

The visitor to Pisa who cares for poetry will hardly fail to give 
himself the pleasure of a visit to the pine wood on the Pisian 
Maremma, in which Shelley wrote his lyric, Arei/, to Maranda tale. 
Nor will he omit the pain of seeing that stretch of golden sand at 
Viareggio where, after being drowned at Il Gombo, his body was 
burned. Surely this scene was the most dramatic in the tragic 
story of our poetry. How his friends must have felt as they stood 
round that funereal fire has been told in a passage chosen from 


Alustor by the poet’s most sympathetic biographer : 


“ Art and eloquence, 
And all the shows of the world are frail and vain 
To weep a loss that turns their light to shade. 
It is a woe ‘too deep for tears,’ when all 
Is reft at once, when some surpassing spirit, 
Whose light adorned the world around it, leaves 
Those who remain behind nor sobs nor groans, 
The passionate tumult of a clinging hope ; 
But pale despair and cold tranquility, 
Nature’s vast frame, the web of human things, 


Birth and the grave that are not as they were.’ 


With this scene in our minds we will leave Pisa, though many 
sights and associations have been left unseen and unrecalled. Pisa 
has been no vast commercial hive in which the bees have been 
engaged for a century or so in promoting a single group of industries 
so that the history of the industries is almost the history of the 
town, as is the case with our own great manufacturing towns. It 
has been a State where battles have not been simply of prices, a city 


whose workmen have often been inspired artists, a city in whose 


life its cathedral has always played a greater part than its exchange. 


And so, though like other mighty things, it has fallen, it is still 


wonderfully fair to look upon, and its history wonderfully rich in 
the things which constitute the immortal riches of a nation—great 
men and great deeds. 








CECIL DE VERE. 


[Composed on the occas‘on of a subscription to raise a monument over the 
remains of Cecil de Vere, a celebrated chess player, who died in poverty, 
and wes buried in a temporary grave at Torquay. ] 


Ah! What? Have they left thee alone and unburied ? * 
Disowned in thy tomb, and unmarked by a tear ? 

Shall the scorner say, when from the graveyard they hurried, 
“They left not a stone over Cecil de Vere?” 


Then shall breasts which so late were all fain to adore thee, 
Ignore every tie which on earth can endear ? 
Shall memory’s footsteps in silence pass o’er thee, 


Or whisper “ "Twas only poor Cecil de Vere!” 


Shall the gravedigger’s voice in grim irony tell thee, 
The term of thy privileged sojourn is near ? 
That another is come in rude haste to expel thee, 


Or mingle his ashes with Cecil de Vere? 


Shall the moralist say that in life we forsake thee ? 
Nay, nay, for our prayers shall yet hallow thy bier : 

Till the sound of the clarion from Heaven awake thee, 
Rest on in thy slumber, loved Cecil de Vere ! 

Yea, we ask, shall the finger of scorn raised above us, 
Point the spot where he lay, with satirical sneer ? 


Or voice of the future in sympathy love us, 


For raising a stone over Cecil de Vere? 


Vanguard. 


* In allusion to the temporary nature of the burial. 
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HE death of Mr. James Russell Lowell, on the 12th, 

deprived America of one of her most famous sons. 

The author of “The Biglow Papers,” “A Fable for 

Critics,” and “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” has 

earned for himself a double place in literature, as 

the poet of humour and of imagination—two qualities not often found 
in combination ; but he has also his place as one of the most 
charming, sympathetic, and sensitive of essayists, the equal of 
Charles Lamb and Hazlitt—an appreciative writer and a fine 
scholar. Whoever has not read that delightful volume, “ My Study 
Windows,” may be censured for his ignorance, but he is, nevertheless, 
a happy man—for he has a pleasure to come! From those windows 
of his, Lowell looked out with keen but kindly eyes which were 
quick to observe every delicate detail, every light and shade of 
beauty ; and, being gifted with a rare power of expression, he 
described what he saw, so as to enable others to see it in its true 
proportions. In his own time it is probable that he owes his 
popularity to the originality, the rare humour, and the pungent 
satire of the “ Biglow Papers.” Their attacks upon humbug and 
hypocrisy will make them always welcome, and Hosea Biglow is a 
character which will live as long as Don Quixote. But I suspect 


that posterity will value him chiefly for his serious work, in which 


the tone and temper of a noble manhood and a far-seeing genius 


are never wanting. 

Here in England we are just beginning to make the acquaintance 
of an American poetess, Miss Emily Dickinson, of whom one has 
heard much panegyric in American literary circles and literary papers. 
Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co. have just published a dainty 
little volume of her “ Poems,” edited by Mabel Loomis Todd and 
T. W. Higginson. The latter tells us that she was born in Amherst, 
Massachusetts, December 10th, 1830, and died there May 15th, 


1886. Her father was the leading lawyer in his native town, and 
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treasurer of its well-known College. His gifted daughter, it seems, 
was a recluse by temperament and habit, passing whole years 
without setting her foot beyond the doorstep, and many more years 
without emerging from the seclusion of her father’s grounds. She 
concealed her mind also, as well as herself, from all but a very few 
friends ; and it was not without difficulty that, during her life-time, 
she was persuaded to expose a few of her poems in the nakedness of 
type. Yet, if one judged only from her poetry, one would suppose 
that she had studied humanity from an intimate stand-point, and 
had had her experiences of the rougher side of life. There can be 
no doubt that she was possessed of a rare and original genius. 
There can be as little doubt that she was entirely indifferent to that 
sense of form, harmony, and proportion which distinguishes the 
greater poets. The book is provoking reading; on this page, an 


exquisite lyric—a fine thought in appropriate setting; on that, 
three or four limping, staggering stanzas, without rhythm or cadence, 


Think of the contrast between the two pieces subjoined :-— 


I had no time to hate, because 
The grave would hinder me, 
And life was not so ample I 
Could finish enmity, 


Nor had I time to love,—but since 





Some industry must be, 
The little toil of love, I thought, 
Was huge enough for me. 


This is in Miss Dickinson’s better manner. Of her worse take the 
following brief specimen :— 
Safe in thin alabaster chambers, 
Untouched by morning and untouched by noon. 
Sleep the meek members of the resurrection, 
Rafter of satin and roof of stone 


Grand go the years in the crescent above them ; 
Worlds scoop their arcs, and firmaments sow, 
Diadems drop and doges surrender, 


Soundless as dots on a disc of snow. 
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I fear that Miss Dickinson wasted a good deal of her genius and 
most of her opportunities. 

Mr. Heinemann is doing good service by issuing a complete edition 
of Heine’s works in English, the translater being C. G. Leland, of 
“Hans Britmann” fame. If the remaining volumes be rendered as 
successfully as the first, which is now before me, I shall affirm that 
he has accomplished a miracle, and translated the untranslatable. 
There are few writers so difficult to translate as Heine. His 
writings are the reflex of his individuality, and this it is almost 
impossible for another man to reproduce. He may give the 
meaning and even something of the outward form, but the personal 
characteristics—-all which makes Heine Heine—he allows to escape 
him. Mr. Leland, however, reproduces Heine himself—Heine as he 
would have been if he had both thought and written in English. 
Not a nuance is passed over ; the slightest turn of thought and trick 
of style are caught and indicated. 

Mr. Sidney Colvin’s volume of Keats’s Letters is a book which 
every lover of Keats should hasten to acquire. It has been edited 
with the nicest taste, which is just the quality most often wanting in 
the gentlemen who undertake the production of posthumous papers, 
reminiscences, and the correspondence of celebrities, 

Mr. John C. Nimmo has in the Press a new translation of “ Lettres 


Persanes,” 


the first work published by Montesquieu. M. Sorel, in 
his biography of the great Frenchman, remarks, that when the 
bigoted old age of Louis XIV. came to its inevitable end, France 
changed as one man from Le Tartuffe into Don Juan, the hypocrite 
into the libertine, and it is of libertine Paris, the Paris of the 

tegency, that Montesquieu furnishes such vivid pictures in his 
“Lettres Persanes.” 

Messrs. Sampson, Low and Co. have reprinted from the fewilleton 
pages of the London Daily Chronicle Mr. William Black’s new story, 
“ Donald Ross, of Heimra,” in which the Crofter’s question, and the 
depopulation of the Highlands question, are mixed up with a course 
of true love, and made very palatable to the general reader. The 
Highlanders of Mr. William Black’s west-country fictions are a 
good deal more attractive than any Highlanders I have ever met with 
up that way ; and have a little too much of the stage in and about 
them, but they are undeniably picturesque, and not unworthy of the 
parental partiality Mr, Black displays towards them. 
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Messrs. Henry and Co. announce a_ new series of volumes to appear 
at regular intervals under the general title of ‘The Victoria Library 
for Gentlewomen.” It is intended to embrace all the subjects of in- 
terest to women, either for study or pleasure ; and these will be 
handled by competent female writers, such as Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
Dr. Kate Mitchell, Lady Greville, Miss M. Betham Edwards, Mrs. 
Alexander, Mrs. Fenwick-Miller, Miss Oliveria Prescott, and many 
others. 

The late Lady Brassey’s charming travel-book, “The Voyage of 


the Sunbeam,” 


in which she describes with so pleasant a pen her 
yacht-cruise round the world, has just been added to Messrs. 
Longmans’ “Silver Library.” 

Among the novels of the month I can recommend “ The Three 
Miss Kings,” by Ada Cambridge, a story of life in Melbourne, which 
is written with equal grace and power, with much quiet humour, and 
a keen insight into character. The three sisters whose experiences 
Miss Cambridge relates are delightful young women, fit to shine in 
the very best of society. Each has her suitor, and the love course 
in each case comes to a happy ending. It is the reader's privilege 
to fallin love with all three, and I do not think he will be able to 
help it. 

Literary criticism, never very profound, but never without a 
certain justness of appreciation ; pleasant description, touched with 
a light and easy humour ; a wide sympathy with things true and 
beautiful ; bright views of life, reflecting the brightness of the man’s 
own nature—these are what you will find in Leigh Hunt’s “ Essays 
and Poems,” two volumes of which are included in Messrs. Dent and 
Co.’s “Temple Library.” Leigh Hunt was at one time praised be- 
yond his deserts. Then as a natural consequence the balance went 
down too far on the other side. Perhaps we may now come toa just 
estimate of his place in our literature, which is neither as high as his 
admirers nor as low as his censors would put it. Christopher North 
called him ‘*The King of the Cockneys,” but that was spite. His 
heart was too large, and his intellect too alert for a Cockney, nor had 


he the Cockney’s aggressive egotism. In short, acritic who sees no 


poetry in his “Legend of Rimini,” and no good in his contributions 


to “The Indicator” or in his “ Men, Women, and Books,” must be 
held to have a good deal yet to learn of the critic’s trade. 
Mrs. Alexander Ireland’s book, “‘ Life and Letters of Jane Welsh 
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Carlyle,” is a book that could well have been spared. It contains 
very little that is not to be found in Mr. J. A. Froude’s volumes, and 
that little was not worth the cost of re-opening the Carlyle’s matri- 
monial controversy—of which we all of us have heard much more 
than we wanted to hear. Surely the public never look more un- 
dignified than when listening, with ear at the keyhole, to the trivial 
squabbles that are disturbing the calm of the conjugal chamber. 

Early in the season Messrs. Longman will publish the Bishop of 
Montreal’s Autobiography ; Professor Tyndall’s Fragments of Science ; 
Professor Ville’s “Le Propétain devant sa Ferme Délasisée ” ; Pro 
fessor Max Muller’s ‘Gifford Lectures for 1891,” which fluttered 
some of the ecclesiastical dovecots in the Modern Athens, and Mr. 
Clutterbuck’s “ About Borneo and Ceylon.” 

Mr. Quiller Couch is right in condemning the rude and intemper- 
ate tone of Mr. W. D. Howells’ new book, “Criticism and Fiction.” 


It is known that that very superior person is heavily afflicted with 


Anglo-mania. Well, this does us no harm, though I fear it is doing 


him very little good; but is it sane—I will not say courteous, 
courtesy not being Mr. Howells’ strong point—to talk about poor 


islanders, ‘with fog-and-soot-clogged lungs,” 


who dote in forgetfulness 
of the English masters and growl in ignorance of the continental ? 
Or is it good taste to sneer at his own craft? “I would have my 
fellow-critics,” he says, “ consider what they are really in the world 
for. It is not apparently for a great deal, because their only excuse 
for being is that somebody else has been. The critic exists because 
the author first existed. If books failed to appear, the critic must 
disappear”—and if Mr. Howells’ father had not had a son where would 
Mr. W. D Howells have been ? 

Miss Jessie Fothergill, a novelist of many gifts, died at Bern of 
consumption, on July 24th. That her end was so near was ex- 
pected neither by her friends nor herself. On the Sth she wrote to 
the writer of these notes respecting “a new novel which she was 
about to undertake.” Of all herstories, “‘The First Violin” is the 
most popular ; but she is seen to more advantage, I think, in her 
later work, such as “ Probation” and “ Peril.” Mr. W. Heinemann 
will publish her last story, ‘‘ Oriel’s Daughter,” in a few weeks. 

Welcome at any season—particularly welcome in the dull season 
—is a book by Mr. Rudyard Kipling. We know by this time what 
will be its salient points—a grim realism, a cynical humour, pic- 
x 
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turesqueness of effect, a wonderful rapidity of movement, and 
a force and vividness of expression which, within certain limits, 
can hardly be surpassed. These characteristics are prominent 
in “ Life’s Handicap,” just issued by Messrs. Macmillan. Most of 
them, however, have appeared before in newspaper or periodical ; in 
those now for the first time published I can discover no new aspect 
of Mr. Kipling’s genius. He has reached the high water-mark of 
his achievement, and I see no reason to suppose that he will rise 
beyond it. Still, what he has done is remarkable enough, and will 
secure him a permanent place in English literature. 

I hear that a new three-volume novel, from the untiring and 
potential pen of Mrs. Lynn Linton will be published in the autumn 
by Messrs. Chatto and Windus ; and a one-volume story by Messrs. 
Henry and Co. 

It is interesting to notice how many ladies of rank and title are now 
catering for the supporters of our circulating libraries. The Marchioness 
of Carmarthen is a young novelist of considerable promise. Then 
the Countess of Munster has tried her hand at fiction ; Lady Lind- 
say is a decided gain to the literary ranks; Lady Margaret Majen- 
die has acquired a considerable reputation; and the Hon. Mrs. 
Henniker is one of the latest recruits. Lady Greville is a pleasant 
and vivacious writer ; Lady Colin Campbell commands a fluent pen ; 
and the late Lady Duffus Hardy was distinctly successful. Well, 
I would rather see our grandes dames cultivating the fields of 
literature than competing with milliners and modistes, or posing as 


skirt-dancers and ballerines. 
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has grown steadily in public estimation since the year 

of its establishment half a century ago, and now that 

it has reached its “jubilee” period it may fairly be 

ranked as themost popularofall cricket festivals. This 
year, on account of the celebration of its fiftieth birthday, the Canter- 
bury week excited farmoreinterest than usual ; great preparations were 
made, the city was brilliantly decorated and illuminated, and the “ Old 
Stagers” arranged a particularly attractive programme for their 
theatrical performances, the pieces selected comprising “ In Honour 
Bound,” ‘The Paperchase,” “Nine Points of the Law,” “A 
Thumping Legacy,” and “ Box and Cox.” There was every induce- 
ment for cricketers and pleasure seekers alike to visit the interesting 
old city, and this they did in large numbers. Only one thing was 
requisite to enable the fashionable crowd to enjoy themselves to the 
full; fine weather only was wanted to make everybody happy, but, 


alas, this one requirement was longed for in vain. 


Notwithstanding the rain that fell on Monday morning, the 
attendance of visitors to witness the commencement of the match 
that had been arranged between Kent and Gloucestershire was very 
considerable. The start, however, was seriously delayed, and when 
the game did commence it proved to be little more than a series of 
excursions from the pavilion to the centre of the field and back 
again in the intervals between the showers. Under such conditions, 
nothing very interesting in the way of cricket could be looked for, 
There was no improvement in the weather on Tuesday, and on 
Wednesday the wicket was in such a shocking state that a satis- 
factory conclusion of the game was impossible, and, in the end, 


Kent, having before them the impossible task of making 118 runs 


in forty minutes, an inevitable draw resulted. The first three days 


were a complete failure, so far as cricket was concerned ; but better 
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things were anticipated from the contest between Kert and Surrey, 


which was to commence on Thursday. 


Over seven thousand people were present to witness the match 
with the Champion County, and these included many ladies, whose 
costumes, unhappily, had to be hidden from admiration by water- 
proofs and umbrellas. The Thursday of the Canterbury week, which 
has often been celebrated for its brilliancy, was, this year melan- 
choly in the extreme ; but, in spite of the downpour, many of the 
ladies pluckily remained on the ground as long as there was any 
possibility of play. The two following days, however, were fine, 
and the bright sunshine and enjoyable surroundings in a great 
measure compensated for the previous disappointment. As was 
anticipated, Surrey won the match, although their victory by ten 
wickets by no means correctly indicates the degree of their superi- 
ority. By winning the toss they obtained all the best of the wicket, 
in fact, so great was this advantage, that the opinion was freely 
expressed that winning the toss meant winning the match. Had 
Kent been fortunate enough to go in first it is very likely that 
they would have celebrated the “jubilee” in splendid style by 


defeating the Champion County. 


The right of Somerset to play as a first-class county is now well 
established, and though they are, of course, a long way behind 
Surrey in the championship score, they have at least done as well as 
Sussex and better than Yorkshire and Gloucestershire, The recent 
match between Somerset and Yorkshire resulted in a brilliant victory 
for the western county by six wickets. Mr. Woods, as usual, played 
havoc with the wickets, and he unfortunately seriously injured Mr. 
R. W. Franks, one of whose fingers was broken by a fast ball while 
he was batting. Mr. Woods contributed 50 and Mr. Palairet 55 to 
Somerset’s first innings, which closed for 201, Yorkshire’s totals 
being 175 and 116. The highest individual score was, however, 
made by Peel, who knocked up 70 in his first innings, but could 
only make 4 ‘in his second, being cleverly caught by Challen, off 
Pa airet. 


But this admirable performance was entirely eclipsed by the 
defeat of Surrey in the return match at Taunton. In the first 
contest at the Oval, Surrey hid all the luck of the game and won 
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with the utmost ease. For this defeat Somerset has now obtained a 
glorious revenge, it being impossible to attribute their victory to any- 
thing but thoroughly good all-round play, for the weather was fine 
and the wicket remained true tothe end. The advantage of the rule 
enabling a captain to close the innings of his side when they have 
made enough runs was once more exemplified in this match, inas- 
much as but for this innovation it would have been impossible for 
Somerset to have won. Asit was, the Somerset captain delayed this 
step rather too long, and in consequence seriously jeopardised his 
prospects of winning the match. No doubt, however, he was 
anxious to make certain of a draw in case of not being able to win, 
and, as it turned out, the time allowed—four hours and ten minutes 
—proved precisely sufficient for the capture of the Surrey wickets, 
the last one falling, amid great excitement, within a minute of the 


Lime for drawing stumps. 


The story of such an interesting match is well worth relating. 
Surrey being for once in a way deserted by their usual luck in 
winning choice of innings, Somerset went in first, and thanks to 
the admirable batting of Mr. R. Palairet, Mr. Hewett, and Mr. 
Roe compiled a total of 194. To this Surrey responded with 154, 
none of the batsmen being able to master the bowling of Mr. 
Woods, Nicholls, and Tyler. In their second innings the Somerset 
batsmen got so well set that a day’s cricket resulted only in the 
fall of five wickets for 231 runs, the Surrey bowling being knocked 
about in a very unaccustomed manner, and the bowlers, in their 
surprise at such unusual treatment, apparently becoming demoralised. 
On the following day 100 runs were added at a cost of three more 
wickets, and the innings was closed with the total at 331. Surrey 
thus required 371 to win, a task that could not possibly be accom- 
plished in the time. So determined a stand was however made by Mr. 
Shuter, Abel, M. Read, and Lohmann that for a long time it seemed 
certain that they woulddraw. With the total at 236 for five wickets 
and only twenty five minutes left for play the prospects of concluding 
the match appeared almost hopeless. But there was no relaxation of 
effort, the field running across the wicket between the overs to save 
time. Then a change came over the game, and patient perseverance 


began to meet with its reward. One after another the Surrey wickets 


fell, the crowd shouting to the coming batsmen, “ Hurry up, Surrey, 
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give us a chance!” Four wickets went down in a quarter-of-an-hour, 


and when Sharpe, the last man, came in within ten minutes of the 
time for drawing stumps, the excitement became intensified to an 
extraordinary degree. He and his partner, Wood, nervously 
blocked the balls to keep their wickets up, the field closing in 
and watching intently for anything like a chance. But the 
minutes slipped away, and still nothing was done, beyond four 
runs being made by Sharpe. Then Woods came on for the last 
over of the match, and with his third ball secured a hair’s-breadth 
victory for his county by clean bowling Sharpe, amid the vociferous 
plaudits of the excited spectators. Somerset has thus accomplished 
a feat that all the other first-class counties have faiied to perform, 
although the redoubtable Surrey team had met with two previous 
defeats, not affecting the County score, their successful opponents 


having been Cambridge University and Derbyshire. 


Surrey has this year taken so long a lead in the county champion- 
ship score as, in a great measure, to deprive the competition of its 
usual interest. At the time of writing, Lancashire stands second 
best ; but they are so far behind that, while Surrey has scored ten, 
the points obtained by the Northern County are only reckoned as 
two. Kent, Notts, and Middlesex are, by the method of scoring 
adopted, only credited with one point each The manner of reckon- 


ing the county championship score has been the subject of a good 


deal of discussion, the method now in vogue consisting of deducting 


the losses from the wins, and giving credit for the balance. Thus, 
Surrey having won 11 games, lost one and drawn one is credited 
with ten, the draw not counting; and Lancashire having won six, 
lost four and drawn two, is credited with two. Although this system 
of scoring seems to have met with general acceptation, it does not 
mathematically indicate the relative merits of the counties, and, in 
in the present instance, it certainly gives an undue preponderance to 


Surrey over their opponents. 


A far more logical and satisfactory method is that which has been 
for many years adopted in regard to chess tournaments, namely, to 
credit each competitor for his aggregate number of wins, and to 
count half each for his drawn games. If this were done in the 
county championship score it would not appear to be quite such a 


runaway affair, although Surrey would, of course, retain an un- 
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approachable advantage. The score of Surrey would be 114, and 
that of Lancashire 7, and the remaining scores would be Middlesex 
63, Kent 6, Notts 6, Sussex 5, Somerset 4}, Yorkshire 4 and 
Gloucestershire 3. The present method places Surrey no less than 
17 points ahead of Gloucestershire (which county has won two 
games, drawn two, and lost nine), the result being arrived at by the 


counties not only being credited with their wins, but also fined for 


their losses, the draws being disregarded. The score would certainly 


show less disparity, and would therefore be more interesting if half a 
point were credited for the draws, one each for the wins, and the 
losses were not deducted. 


The first portion of the holiday month of August has been horribly 
wet and cold, and many disappointments together with not a few 
coughs and colds have in consequence befallen those unfortunate 
persons who had timed their vacation for that period. In North 
Wales, a favourite haunt of holiday makers, there has been experienced 
a succession of blustering winds and drenching storms combined 
sometimes with a temperature of less than forty degrees. The 
variable nature of the Welsh climate is well-known, and those who 
go to enjoy the fresh breezes and glorious scenery of Llandudno and 
Bettws-y-Coed ought at all times to provide themselves against the 
eccentricities of the weather even in the height of summer. Few 
persons could have anticipated the wintry storms that awaited them 
in Wales at the beginning of the present month, but great as was 
their discomfort it was not so serious as they would have suffered in 


Scotland, in many parts of which there were falls of snow. 


On a wet day the attractions of the Great Orme are very limited, 
but it must be admitted that, given fine weather, there is no more 
enjoyable seaside resort in this country than Llandudno. No more 
bracing and exhilarating air than that on the Orme’s Head is any- 
where to be obtained, and the view of Conway, Anglesea, and, in 
clear weather, of the Isle of Man, is not to be surpassed at any 
English watering place. There is always an excellent band in the 
concert hall during the season; but, probably, the popularity of 
Llandudno is as much as anything due to the circumstance that it 
affords a convenient starting point for trips through the magnificent 
mountainous scenery that abounds in the district. The sight of the 


wild mountains, cascades, and rocky streams is almost as beneficial 
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to the jaded townsman as the fresh air itself, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that many thousands of persons from the busy cities of the 
North, as well as from the Metropolis, crowd into the north-west 


corner of Wales at this time of year. 


There are numberless modes of enjoying one’s Summer holiday, 
and people are now travelling far and wide in search of health and 
pleasure. The railway stations are crowded every day, and all the 
holiday haunts are teeming with visitors. Those who can afford it 
are off to the moors, some of them to shoot stags at a cost of a 
hundred pounds a piece, not to mention a vast amount of physical 
labour and fatigue, while others content themselves with shooting 
grouse from hatteries, over which the birds are driven, a task by 
no means so easy as it looks, as many sportsmen who have fruit- 
lessly let fly with both barrels as the birds shoot past with lightning 
speed will readily admit. Many persons who think it necessary to 
spend the holiday season abroad will, after being mercilessly fleeced 
by hotel proprietors and put to endless inconvenience, fervently wish 
that they had stayed at home. Driving tours through England have 
lately come a good deal into fashion, and there is much to be said in 
favour of this method of holiday making, for it affords an excellent 
opportunity of seeing and enjoying the country, and there is a 
continual pleasure in visiting fresh scenes and putting up at homely 
rural inns, Travelling by road forms a very pleasant contrast to 
being bustled through the country by rail, without even an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a glimpse of interesting and picturesque localities. 
But probably if a suitable party can be arranged there is no more 
delightful manner of enjoying a holiday, especially for those who are 
unable to afford a trip to the continent or the moors, than by taking 
a boat at Richmond or Kingston and rowing up to Oxford and back, 
and staying as long as it may be convenient at the pretty river side 
villages on the way. By this means the enjoyment of fresh air and 
healthy exercise is combined with the delights afforded by exquisite 
scenery, The river-side inns are for the most part sufliciently com- 


fortable, but those who desire to avoid extravagance will perhaps do 


best to avoid the hostelries immediately adjoining the water 


, giving 
the preference to those a slight distance from the shore. Wherever 
one stays, objects of interest and fresh pastoral scenery are certain to 


be found, and those who are fond of sketching will find plenty to 
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occupy them among the quaint cottages and cornfields, not to mention 
the river itself. Those who have time to do so should pursue their 
journey as far as possible above Oxford, where the stream assumes 
quite a modest and retiring aspect and where, being free from boating 


parties, they will be able to enjoy the charms of nature in solitary 
quietude, 


More recent cricketing contests have resulted in another defeat of 
Surrey, Middlesex this time being the victors, a win for Somerset 
against Gloucestershire, and a victory for Lancashire over Kent. 
Curious to say, all of these were single innings victories, a circum- 
stance in a great measure to be accounted for by the rain which fell 
after the first day’s play. Middlesex, after scoring 259 in their 
first innings, were able, thanks to the state of the wicket, to get the 
Surrey men out twice for 177 and 62 respectively in their first and 
second innings. The champion county was thus defeated by an 
innings and 20 runs, a disaster from the like of which they have not 
suffered since their defeat by Lancashire at Old Trafford two years 
ago. Gloucestershire, however, can hardly claim the weather as an 


excuse for the exceedingly poor show they made against Somerset at 


Cheltenham. Of course, the latter had the advantage of a good 


wicket on which to compile their 255, but still the ground was not 
so bad when Gloucestershire went in as to account for so ridiculously 
small a total as 25, although, perhaps, the 100 made by the county 
of the Graces in their second attempt was as much as could be 
expected under the circumstances. It is sad to see so marked a 
falling off in the performances of a county that was once the pride of 
English cricketers. But alas! the Graces are not what they were, 
and all the efforts of the stalwart veterans, “ W. G.” and “ E. M.,” 
who, twenty years ago carried all before them, are now hardly 
sufficient to maintain their county in first-class rank. The Lanca- 
shire eleven, in consequence chiefly of the brilliant batting of A. 
Ward and Mr. M’Laren, achieved a highly creditable victory over 
Kent at Gravesend. The Northerners made 387 in their first 
venture, and even if there had been no rain, it may very reasonably 
be doubted whether Kent could have averted defeat with such a 
total against them. As it was, on a damaged wicket the home team 
could in two innings only come within 180 runs of their opponents’ 


score. The result was, of course, very disappointing. 





THE MONTH. 


By THE EDITOR. 


AIN every day has been, so far, the record of August. 

A fatal accident caused by storm and rain fright- 

ened and dispersed the Welsh National Eisteddfod 

gathered in Victoria Park, Swansea. Dripping skies 

greeted the British Association at Cardiff. At Ports- 

mouth heavy and continuous rain damped the ardour of the popular 
reception prepared for Admiral Gervais and his fellow-officers. But 
nobody thinks of mishaps to holiday-makers when the harvest is 
spoiling. The price of wheat has been going up at the rate of 2d. 
per stone weekly. With English wheat at something over 45s. a 
quarter, we look back with wonder to 1889, when the average was 


30s. 


The infallible head of the Catholic Church is being appealed to for 
a settlement of the rival claims of Argenteuil and Tréves, as 
possessors of the Holy Coat. The priest of Argenteuil states that 
during the French Revolution the relic was not guarded with such 


reverent care as at other times. “It seems,” he says, “ that on the 


Tréves coat there is a piece of stuff which corresponds exactly with 


that of ours. This piece is of camel’s hair. woven by hand, and has 
the same reddish lustre as ours.” The Bishop of Versailles has, 
upon this and other ground, formally appealed to the Pope against 
the recent decision of the Congregation of Rites. 


Mr. F. T. Dymoke, of Horncastle, is a magistrate who upholds 
for justices’ justice its Shakespearean reputation. At the petty 
sessions, held under Mr. Dymoke’s presidency, a man named John 
Cheseldine was charged by the police with the heinous crime of 
sleeping in a stable. Seven days’ imprisonment was the punishment 
inflicted for this wanton and wicked infringement of the rights of 
property. But the case was rendered peculiar by the defence. The 


landlord of the Crown was ready to swear that Cheseldine slept in 
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his stable by his permission, and that he had supplied the man with 
sacks to sleep on. Cheseldine’s mother, a very poor woman, had let 
her son’s bed for the night to a dealer visiting Horncastle fair. Mr. 
Dymoke, however, held that as the Vagrancy Act says nothing 
about permission, the defence was worthless. Is not this a case for 
the Lord Chancellor ? 


The International Socialist Congress at Brussels found the House 
of the People too small for its requirements, and adjourned to a 
larger building. The interest of the populace was shown in the 
crowded state of the galleries. M. Vandervelde, who presented the 
report on International Labour said that nowhere had any real 
progress been made. In England however, the condition of 
juvenile labourers is better than in other countries. Mr. Burton, 
delegate of the London Carpenters, urged the Congress to help 
the strike now in progress. Altogether three hundred and sixty- 
three representatives of labour attended from almost every Euro- 
pean State and from America, the number of the “ British and Irish 


nationality ” being twenty-three. 


Herr Bebel made an important speech at Brussels on the labour 
question in Germany. The answer to the Emperor had already been 
given, German workmen had returned a magnificent number of 
Social Democrats at the polls in February last, fifteen of whom 
represented Germany at the Congress. Nothing, he said, had been 
done to carry out the laudable ideas of the Berlin Conference. 
Many propositions had been made in the Reichstag, but they were 
impracticable and worthless. Herr Bebel roused much enthusiasm 
by his description of the electoral successes gained in Germany by 


the adoption of the Social Democratic platform. 


Perhaps the most thrilling episode at the Labour Congress was 
the speech of the British representative, Mr. H. Quelch, at the féte 
given by the Belgians to the foreign representatives in the Maison du 
Peuple. He proposed that the French and British representatives 


should visit the field of Waterloo together and there bury 


the ancient feuds betvgeen the two nations. The proposal was 


adopted with “ effusion.” Equally satisfactory was the first resolution 
agreed to which pledged the Congress to organise in every country 


a permanent commission of inquiry into the progress of legislation 
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protective of labour. It was alleged that certain manufacturing 
countries had used the decisions of the Berlin Conference to arrest 


the progress of such legislation, 


The Fremdendlatt is the ladies’ paper at Vienna. It recently 


published a complete list of fashionable ladies who are smokers. 
Several have written to disclaim, more or less, the impeachment. 
One writer, supposed to be the Archduchess Elizabeth, says: “Ido 
not know if there is any truth in the report concerning the other 
ladies named in the notice, but T can confidently assert that smoking 
is not among the habits of the Queen Regent Christina of Spain. 
The Queen did not smoke while she was an Austrian Princess, nor 
has she acquired the habit in Spain, where, let me tell you, smoking 


is much more cultivated among the people than in high society.” 


Dr. W. Huggins, F.R.S., is a Londoner. He was educated at the 
City of London School. In 1865 he built an observatory at his 
house on Upper Tulse Hill, and has since uninterruptedly pursued 
those spectroscopic researches that have made his name famous. 
It is now thirty years since an astronomer filled the chair of the 
Association, and the interest with which his address was anticipated 
was largely due to the remarkable progress made by the science in 
the interval, Dissent at Cardiff shows its earnest appreciation of 
science by lending its chapels for the use of the Association, Con 
gregational, Wesleyan, Baptist, and Presbyterian meeting-houses 
are thus occupied. But the godly at Cardiff have been not a little 
scandalised by the Sunday walks organised in connection with the 
meetings, and the garden parties given by some of the Cardiff 


gentry on that sacred day. 


Dr. Huggins’ address coincides with a remarkable bequest made 
to the French Academy of Sciences. A lady has left a considerable 
sum of money for the foundation of a prize to be paid to any person 
without distinction of nationality who shall have made a sign to a 
planet and received an answer! “The planet Mars is expressly 
excluded,” says the will, “that being too well-known already.” There 
is a secondary provision empowering the Academy to distribute 
interest accruing in every successive five years to the person who 


shall have done most to advance our knowledge of the planets. 


Lord Bramwell has very properly been pressed by a correspondent 
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to reconcile his rebuke of Mr. Candy, in the appeal case of Sharpe 
y. Wakefield, with his notorious observation that “if magistrates 
close a well-conducted public-house merely because in their 
judgment it is not wanted, they will, no doubt, commit grievous 
injustice, contrary to the intention and expectation of the Legisla- 
ture.” Lord Bramwell now makes it clear that in this famous 
passage he employed the term injustice in a popular, not in its legal, 
sense. He now admits in terms that he should have said, as he did 
to Mr. Candy, “ not ‘ injustice,’ but ‘hardship.’ ’ 

Those who advocate a property in an annual and revocable 
licence, and who treat it as if it were a freehold, are now rebuked, 
Lord Bramwell says he “ was wrong” in the wording of his letter. 
He now acknowledges that ‘no right, no jus of the licensed person, 
is violated by a refusal to renew his licence,” and adds that “ if 
there is a right in the magistrates to refuse to renew there can be 
no right to have a renewal.” <A large diminution in the number of 
public-houses might now be operated through the agency of the 
Brewster Sessions being held, if only the temperance party were 
alive and active. Mais que voulez-voust Many teetotalers are 
wholly indifferent, and not a few of them are positively opposed to 
prohibitory measures. Do away with temptation, and the drunkard 
would be on a level with his abstaining neighbour ! 

What would be a naval engagement between two such fleets as 
met so amicably at Spithead on the 20th ? The Marengo and the Surevu 
cruiser are the only two ships in the French Squadron which can in 
any way be regarded as beautiful. The Afarceau has two masts, 
heavily armed in the tops, anda ram bow. The Requin bears 75 
ton guns, half as heavy again as those of the Marceau. Her outer 
skin is of iron and steel 19} inches thick. The Furieux is the ugliest 


of them all and cost a quarter of a million in pounds sterling, A 


notion of easy, enormous power was given as these immense yellow- 


painted ironclads steamed slowly into line, and it was increased 
when the saluting began. May the French and English ironclad 


fleets never come into hostile conflict ! 


A new chapter in the history of astronomy was opened in 1859 
when Kirchoff, in Heidelberg, interpreted the lines of the solar 


spectrum. It has taught us that the material universe is of the 
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same chemical composition throughout. The sun is even sending us 


hints of metals yet undiscovered beneath the crust of the earth, and 





the stars have revealed to us the spectrum of hydrogen in its com- 
plete form. Dr. Huggins himself, in 1868, applied the spectroscope 
to measure the motion of the stars. At the Lick Observatory light 
waves from Arcturus have been received, which are known to have 
been nearly two hundred years on their journey to this earth. The 
star, Mizar, has been found to be moving at the rate of fifty miles 
per second. The new general view of the heavens is thus admirably 
expressed by Dr. Huggins :—“The heavens are richly but very 
irregularly inwrought with stars. The brighter stars cluster into 
well-known groups upon a background formed of an enlacement of 
streams and convoluted windings and intertwined spirals of fainter 
stars, which becomes richer and more intricate in the irregularly 
rifted zone of the Milky Way. We see a system of systems, for the 
broad features of clusters and streams and spiral windings which 
mark the general design are reproduced in every part. The whole 
is in motion, each point shifting its position by miles every second, 
though from the august magnitude of their distances from us and 
from each other, it is only by the accumulated movements of years 
or of generations that some small changes of relative position reveal 


themselves.’ 


Photography has still more recently come to the aid of astronomy, 


Dr. Huggins was in ecstasies over the gelatine dry plate. It has 





opened, he said, a pathway into the unknown, of which no enthusiast 
of thirty years ago had even dreamt. The plate answers all the 
needs of the astronomer. It is extremely sensitive. “ Each hour 
the plate gathers up 3,600 times the light energy which it received 


during the first second.” The relative age of the stars is shown by 





their colours, bift our eyes are apt to deceive us; the photographic 
spectra of the stars do not. To France belongs the honour of taking 
the initiative in the photographic ‘ Ordnance Survey ” of the heavens 
which is being commenced this year. Twenty-two thousand photo- 
graphs are being taken by the cameras distributed among 18 obser- 
vatories scattered all over the globe. We are to havea photographic 
chart and catalogue of the whole sky. “Since the time of Newton,” 
said Dr. Huggins, in conclusion, “our knowledge of the phenomena 


of Nature has wonderfully increased, but man asks, perhaps more 
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earnestly now than in his days, what is the ultimate reality behind 
the reality of the perceptions? Are they only the pebbles of the 
beach with which we have been playing? Does not the ocean of 


ultimate reality and truth lie beyond?” 


Mr. Stead’s example is being followed on the Continent by Baron 
Tauchnitz, who has issued a new monthly magazine giving “ the 
cream of” the month's articles. In the Tauchnitz Magazine, the 
60,000 British families now residing abroad, with the clubs, hotels, 
and reading rooms now subscribing to Tinsley, Cornhill, Maemillan, 
and the rest, are tempted to imagine that they can obtain the whole 
of us, in sausage form, and for the price of one. Of course no educated 
person can be thus deceived. Board-schooling has taught a vast 
number of uneducated people the mechanical art of reading, and until 
these masses come abreast of their time in information, there will be 
a public which will not mind buying paste and scissor literature, if 


sold cheap. 


An Indian journal has been replying in kind to those Imperial 
organs that are always making fun of “ Baboo-English.” It quotes 
from an English clerical newspaper its pious rejoicings over 
‘the welcome news from India that three Bengal regiments have 
been converted.” The quotation ends with the complacent remark 
that ‘Providence has indeed blessed our work.” Our Indian con- 
temporary points out that there has been a double mistake. Firstly, 
the regiments referred to are not Bengal, but Madras, regiments ; 
aml, secondly, the ‘conversion ” alluded to is technical and military. 
In other words, these regiments have been abolished. Another 
English newspaper reflected on the late Senapati as a person “ whose 
civilisation was so rudimentary that he feeds on insects.” The foun- 


dation of this mysterious charge was that the Senapati eat betel nuts 


“Tt was perhaps well,” said an eye-witness, “that none of those 
immediately interested were present.” The reference was to the 
bonfire made of Mr. Farquharson’s fence by the men of Braemar. 
‘The laird of Invercauld had blocked a path leading to the celebrated 
Lion’s Face, and the Highlanders, to the number of four hundred, 
marched up the mountain and burnt the fence. Queen Victoria, 
who owns a neighbouring estate on Deeside, is also grumbled at 


locally for preventing the access of tourists to the finest pinewood in 
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Scotland. If the present rage for appropriating and building upon 
the finest sites continues, there will soon be nothing worth seeing 
left in these islands. 


The Dukedom of Cleveland has followed the Dukedom of Buck- 
ingham into the limbo of extinct peerages. Harry George Powlett, 
fourth Duke of Cleveland, died at midnight on the 21st ult., at the 
great age of eighty-eight. Barbara Villiers, the celebrated mistress 
of Charles IJ., was the first Duchess, and an almost equally famous 
paternal ancestor of the late Duke was that Sir Harry Vane from 
whom Cromwell asked the Lord to deliver him, and whom Charles 
II. beheaded. Sir Harry Vane’s descendant, the third Earl of 
Darlington, was made Duke of Cleveland in 1827, by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Goderich. Those were the days of rotten boroughs, 
and the new Duke showed his gratitude to the Whigs by subscribing 


ten thousand pounds towards the expenses of the election of 1832. 


Mr. Goschen is to be congratulated upon the windfall that has 
accrued to the Treasury by the Duke of Cleveland’s death. It is 
not often that a rich peer is able to bequeath his property as he 
likes. When the late Duke of Bedford succeeded his cousin, Mr. 
Lowe was Chancellor, and pocketed the nice little sum of six 
hundred thousand pounds as death-duty. It ought to have been 
very much more. Nothing is more unjust than the dispropor- 
tionately small burden cast upon great landowners as compared 
with commercial men. If Mr. Goschen, who is quite alive to this 
fact, had but used his present position to rectify the law, he might 
now be congratulating himself on the receipt of a very large sum 
indeed. The late Duke had estates amounting altogether to more 
than one hundred thousand acres of land. They were situated in 
Durham, Shropshire, Sussex, Somerset, Northampton, Wilts, Kent, 
Cornwall, Staffordshire, Devon and Gloucester, eleven counties in 
all. But his wealth was far greater than that represented by the 


agricultural value of the land. 


ed 
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children as well as for adults, Mr. J. Shipley Slipper, R.D.S., of 37, High Holborn, may be warmly 
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provements in mechanism for sparing pain and saving time. It is also a comfort to know that he 
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for rooms where there is constant tread, and 


woven with regard to durability rather than 4 
elaboration of design. A Carpet of this grade, P eee rare 10,000 
with border, 9ft. by 9ft., can be had for 40s. J APANESE PAPERS. = eos 


(CARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE 
. WEAR.—The ‘‘Maple” Brand Brussels APANESE PAPERS. 
Carpet is a special extra quality, made of In original native designs; also repro- 
selected yarns, and in all the new designs and ductions of the English and Continental sch ols, 
colourings, including some most wonderful as well as old Cordova leather, by native artists. 
replications of famous Eastern Carpets. This | These Papers are remarkable alike for their full 
bas cannot fail to afford permanent satisfac- low-toned colours and distinctive originality, 
lon Im use, affording agreeable surprises of effect, and much 
ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE | appreciated for wall hangings and other decora- 
WEAR.—Saxony Carpets are strongly tive purposes, 
recommended, alike for their richness of effect, 


elegance of design, and wear-resisting qualities. inti i 
Monee. Maske Oe. a4 Goma’ tikes of APANESE PAPERS have « distinct sanitary 
this fabric in the Hotel Métropéle, the First value, as their firm lacquered surface does 
Avenue, and the Great Eastern Hotels, where it not absorb dust or contagious atoms, while they 
can always be seen by Visitors. can be easily dusted or cleaned, and will retain 
their beanty long after other papers have had to 


FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. be replaced. 


Visitors as well as MERCHANTS are [MPORTERS OF JAPANESE PAPERS. 
INVITED to inspect the LARGEST MAPLE & CO. IMPORT JAPANESE 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the PAPERS direct from the island in very large 
WORLD. Hundreds of thousands of puunds’ quantities, thus saving intermediate protits, so 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Our- that they are able to offer them at much lower 
tains, &c., all ready for immediate shipment. prices than usual. Maple & Uo.’s, Lta., variety, 
Having large space, all goods are packed on the too, is by far the largest in the kingdom, and 
premises by experienced packers ; very essential intending purchasers should see the collection, 
when goous are for exportation to ensure safe | or write for patterns,—MAPLE & CO,, Ltd., 
delivery. The reputaticn of half a century. Tottenham Court Road, London, Paris, ana 
Catalogues Free, Smyrna. 











“A WOMAN'S CROWNING GLORY IS HER HAIR.” 


KOKOs*HAIR 























ENSURES MAGNIFICENT TRESSES. 


KOKO FOR THE HAIR is a tonic. cleansing, invigorating preparation, causes 
the hair to grow luxuriantly. keeps it soft and pliant, imparts to it the lustre an 
freshness of youth, eradicates dandriff, prevents hair from falling, is tre most cleanly of 
all hair preparations, and is perfectly harmless. 
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THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS ON FILE. 





Sold by Druggists, Chemists, Hairdressers &c., at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle 
of 6 oz. and 12 oz. 
If you have trouble to procure it, send Postal Order for 2s, 6d. or 4s. 6d. to KOKO-MARICOPAS 
Co., 9, Prince Teek Buildings, Earl’s Court, London, and receive a Bottle, under cover, Free by 
Parcel Post, or call at 233, Regent Street, and see the wonderful hair on exhibition. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF ‘‘ TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE,” 


Any reader 
forwarding this 


4/6 Trial Bottle for 2/- 2: 


to pay postage, 
package, &c., will receive immediately for trial, by Parcel Post, under cover, pre-paid, One regular 
12 oz. Bottle of Koko for the Hair, the price of which is 4s. 6d., provided it is ordered not later 
than ten days from date ofthis Coupon We make the offer solely for trial, knowing it creates a 
demand when once used ; and this large bottle gives it a fair trial. We find it better to thus prac- 
tically give away ont bottle to make a customer than to spend large amounts in advertising. Any 


person into whose hands this offer comes may avail themselves of it. 
You can order at once on receipt 


of this Coupon. Address all 
orders, with Coupon, to 


KOKO-MARICOPAS CO. 


9, Prince Teck Buildings, 

Earl’s Court, London. 

Orders may be sent with this 
Coupon after the expiration 
of date providing we are 
then issuing these Trial Bot- 
tle Coupons, and ifweare not 

the money will be returned. 
This Coupon will be received 
at Earl’s Court, or 233, Regent 
Street, W., and 2s. only will 
be required when so presented. 
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WOMAN. 


WEEKLY. ONE PENNY. 


<SUO0000000008 88888 
THE 


Best and Cheapest All-round Newspaper for Women. 


WOMAN gives 
All the latest Society and general news. 
Special short, crisp articles on subjects of interest to women. 


Hints on dress, preservation of health and beauty, domestic manage- 
ment, investments, bread-winning, amusements, and travel. 


Cuttings from the best American and Continental Journals. 


Original and smart criticisms of men and women, pictures, books 
plays, and music. Answers to correspondents. 





Lonpvon : 26, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


NOW READY. 
THIRD EDITION (in Book Form). 
64 Pages, Crown 8vo, 


“MARGARET”: 


A STORY OF COUNTRY LIF'H. 
IN 15 CHAPTERS, BY DOROTHY, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT, 


TWOPENCE. POST FREE, 2d. 


LONDON: FOULSHAM & Co., 4, Pilgrim Street, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Bay, for January, 1891 :—‘‘ The story is very interesting, and suitable for young girls’ reading. 
It is beautifully illustrated with engravings.” 

FINANCIAL TruTH, January 24th, 1891:—‘‘The author has shown qualities of no common order 
as a character delineator in higher parts. The hopes and fears, desires and aspirations of human 
nature, especially in the domestic aspect, are pourtrayed in word-painting of such freshness and 
simplicity as to sustain unbounded interest from every angle of vision.” 

The Editor of the Sour AMERICAN JOURNAL writes :—‘‘The story of ‘ Margaret’ is quiet, domestic, 
and admirable in sentiment. The interest is, throughout, well sustained, and the development of 
character is not only natural, but sufficiently and artistically defined.” 

LivERPooL Courier, December 23rd, 1890:—‘‘The story is full of stirring incident, suggesting 
that some country life is not so uneventful as might be imagined.” 


Che Australian Crading orld, 


WEEKLY (satTurRDAY) PRICE TWOPENCE. 
A Trading and Financial Newspaper for all connected with or interested in 
Australian matters. 
Latest MAIL NEWS from NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, 
QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and NEW ZEALAND. 





Subscription, 10s. per annum (including postage), to be sent to the Manager 

of The Australian Trading World, 105 and 106, Palmerston Buildings, E.C, ‘ 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 

The Manager of The Australian Trading World, who has for many years been 
a large buyer of all classes of commodities for the Australian Markets, notifies 
British readers that he has opened an Agency at this office for the purchase of 
goods at wholesale prices. Commissions undertaken from the value of 5s. 
upwards. Trade lists, catalogues, and samples obtained and sent on receipt of 
a remittance to cover cost, and any balance will be returned. Inquirers must 
send an addressed stamped envelope for reply. No inquiry fee is charged. 





GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY, 
Seaside, and Broads and Rivers of Norfolk and. Suffolk. 


TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUESDAY 
Tickets are issued from London as under :— 





























Liverpool Street or Tourist. Fortnightly. Friday to Tuesday. 
St. Pancras to— Ist | 2nd 3rd Ist | 2nd 3rd Ist | 2nd | 3rd 
Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. | Class. | Class..| Class. | Class. 
& 621i @&1t B18 Bile oleae he & 18 Gla & 
Hunstanton “ ...|| 306] 246) 18 07250)180/)130]150/]120| 96 
Norwich ... ood ...f| 3110} 256] 1811]... oi A ele ies a 
Lowestoft ane ...j| 33:0 | 263 | 199] 276) 200/] 150]200)] 150] 100 
Yarmouth aiid ...|| 34.0] 27 3 | 200] 276) 200) 150]200]150); 100 
Cromer ... wie ...|| 34.0 | 26 6 | 2007276) 200] 150]200)/ 150 100 
Liverpool Street to— 
Walton-on-the-Naze,Clac- 
ton-on-Sea, or Frinton|} 20 0 | 16 0| 120]176/}110/)100]126| 89] 76 
Harwich or Dovercourt || 20 0/ 160) 1201176/110/]100]126 8 9 76 
Felixstowe cts | 2341179) 14317176/110)1007126|] 89] 76 
Aldeburgh aes || 2791221) 1697250/)156/130]150|)110] 96 
Southwold Pa ...|| 31 3} 258 | 18 5127 6)176)]150]200) 116] 100 
sp. oe ps a ss|60| 44] 70| 50| 44] 60| 46| 36 



































Tourist Tickets are issued daily from 1st May to 3lst October, by any train, and are avail- 
able for return by any of the advertised trains on any day up to and including 31st December, 1891. 

Fortnightly Tickets are issued daily by any train, and are available for return by any train on 
any day within 15 days, including days of issue and return. 

Friday to Tuesday Tickets are issued every Friday and Saturday by any train, and are 
available for return by any train on the day of issue, or on any day up to and including the 
following Tuesday. 





Tourist, Fortnightly, and Friday to Tuesday Tickets to the above Stations are also 
issued from Great Eastern Stations within 12 miles of London (except Stations on the Blackwall 
Line) at the same Fares as from Liverpool Street. Passengers are allowed to travel to and from 
Liverpool Street to join or leave the Fast Seaside Trains; also to and from Stratford to join or 
leave the Trains booked to call at that Station. They are also issued from New Cross (L. 
B. and 8. C.) and all Stations on the East London Line, at the same fares as from Liverpool 
Street. : 

These Tickets are available to or from additional Stations as follows :—Hunstanton Tickets at 
Heacham ; Lowestoft Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Carlton Colville, Oulton Broad, Yarmouth, 
Cromer; Yarmouth Tickets at Beccles, Reedham, Acle, Lowestoft, Cromer; Cromer Tickets at 
Wroxham, North Walsham, Gunton, Yarmouth, Lowestoft ; Walton-on-the-Naze Tickets at Frin- 
ton, Clacton, Harwich, Dovercourt ; Clacton-on-Sea Tickets at Frinton, Walton, Harwich, Dover- 
court ; Harwich Tickets at Dovercourt, Parkeston, Frinton, Clacton, Walton, *Felixstowe ; Felix- 
stowe Tickets at Trimley, Harwich ; Aldeburgh Tickets at Leiston ; Southwold Tickets at Darsham ; 
Southend-on-Sea Tickets at Prittlewell; burnham-on-Croucl. Tickets at Southminster. Passengers 
must pay the ordinary local single Fares when travelling from one Station to the other. 

* Passengers travelling to or from Felixstowe with Harwich Tourist Tickets wre required to pay the difference 
between the Harwich and Felixstowe Tourist Fares, in addiiion to the Local Single Boat or Kail Fare, when 
travelling jrom the one place to the other. 

Extension of Tickets.— Passengers holding Friday to Tuesday Tickets, and wishing to stay for 
a Fortnight or a shorter period, may do so by paying the difference between the Friday to Tuesday 
and Fortnightly Fares. Passengers holding Fortnightly Tickets and wishing to stay for a longer 
period, may do so by paying the difference between the Fortnightly and Tourist Fares. Applica- 
tion for Extension of Tickets must be made at the Station at which the return half of the Ticket is 
available, in all cases not later than the date on which the term of the Ticket expires. 


The Tickets are not transferable, and, with the exceptions specified above, will not be available 
at any but the Stations named upon them. Holders of Tourist Tickets may, however, on the 
return journey, join the train at any Station on the route short of that to which such Tickets were 
ssued. : 

Extra Journey Return Tickets at Reduced Fares are issued at the above Stations, 
except Southend-on-Sea and Burnham-on-Crouch, to the Station from which the Tickets were 
issued, to holders of not less than two tourist or Fortnightly Tickets. The Extra Journey 
Tickets will be available for return until the date of expiry of the Lickets in respect of which they 

issued, 





WILLIAM BIRT, General Manager. 
Liverpool Street Station, June, 1891. 
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PETER ROBINSON. 


OXFORD ST. AND REGENT ST. 








The House of Peter Robinson was founded in 1833 at 103 (now 216), Oxford 

Street. Large New Premises have been recently opened, and the Establishment 

at the present time consists of over seventy Shops and Showrooms in Oxford 
Street, Regent Street, and the adjacent thoroughfares. 
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Drapery Merchandise 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
HIGH-CLASS FASHIONABLE GOODS AT MODERATE COST. 








Patterns and Fashion=Gooks Free. 





LALDRALDALAAS 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST. AND REGENT ST. 

























SUN LIFE 


OFPErICE 
FOR ASSURANCES 


“UNDER COST PRICE.” 


Apply* for New Prospectus at the Chief 
Office, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 











HARRIS C. L, SAUNDERS, Gen. Men. 
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Absolutely Pure iteretreBest 


The Name CADBURY on any packet of Cocoa or Chocolate, is a guarantee 
of purity.’”"—Mepicat ANNUAL. 





BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS THE LONGEST HISTORY AND HIGHEST REPUTATION. 


NOTE.—First Introduced and designated CORN FLOUR by 
BROWN & POLSON in 1856. Not till some time after- 
wards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





OAKEY'S 


WELLINGTON 


KNIFE POLISH. fF 
s . 
THE ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE PREPARATION. Ws 1 53 


Prepared expressly for all the 


“WoaKey ss” | 
PATENT KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINES, RUBBER AND BUFF gars ai 
LEATHER KNIFE BOARDS. 


Knives constantly cleaned with it have a brilliant polish, equal to new Cutlery, and are not 
injured as they are when common imitations of OAKEY’s Knife Polish or when Bath Brick is 
used, 

Sold in Canisters, id., 2d., 3d., 6d., is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. each. 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, Wellington Mills, Westminster Bridge Road, $,E. 
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